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Symposium of Prominent Public Men on Silver. 


Hon. RIcHArD P. BLAnp. 


The present bill proposed that gold and silver should be in 
the ratio of sixteen to one. It was to the advantage of all that 
gold and silver, as far as could be, should have equality. In 
order that this equality should be preserved, it was necessary 
that silver should be put upon the same plane with regard to 
issuing certificates as gold. The holder of gold bullion was not 
required to wait. He received legal tender money or gold 
certificates from the Treasury upon the presentation of bullion. 
The act provided that holders of gold and silver bullions should 
have a right to deposit their bullion at the mint, and the mint 
could pay for it on the spot. The bullion was deposited and the 
money turned over to the depositor for gold and silver, under © 
he act of 1873, just as required by this bill. The law did not 
specify that the bullion should be coined at any particular time. 
This was left discretionary, to meet the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment. But, in reality, it was coined, for the most part, and the 
resulting coin kept on deposit to pay for the bullion as deposited. 
There was nothing new in this bill in that regard. Gold and 
silver bullion could be deposited in mints and assay offices, and 
coin certificates issued for their value. These coin certificates 
were made legal tender for all customs duties, and in payment of 
public debts. 

By this bill we simply put silver on an equality with gold, 
nothing more, nothing less. There is a greater necessity for 
silver to have this right than gold. 

Mr. Bland quoted Cernuschi as saying that France made a 
great mistake when she limited the coinage of silver or took any 
notice of demonetization by Germany. The opponents of this 
bill, he said, were courting that very danger. The exigencies had 
resulted in our demanding the repeal of the law of July, 1890. 
The governments of all the world knew that the wealth and 
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power of this country were determined to demonetize silver abso- 
lutely, and that we were driving them to it. Lombard street 
and Wall street were twin brothers. The restoration of silver 
here meant the restoration of it everywhere. When you demone- 
tized silver the world over, gold itself was gone. If that day 
should come when silver was demonetized he did not care how 
soon gold went with it. The money of the world would then be 
disembodied, and metallic money would be a thing of the past. 
Gold and silver had been twin brothers since the days of civiliza- 
tion. When you severed the ligature between them they were 
dead. The benefit to be derived from this bill was that it restored 
the old power of the two metals, and preserved to this country the 
standard of money based upon both metals. If our gold went 
abroad and our silver remained here, we stiil would have the same 
volume of money, although of a different metal. 


Hon. James G. Biaine, Secretary of State. 


“I believe gold coin and silver coin to be the money of the 
Constitution, indeed the money of the American people anterior 
to the Constitution. . . . No power was conferred upon 
Congress to declare that either metal should not be money. 
Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to demon- 
etize silver any more than to demonetize gold; no more power 
to demonetize either than to demonetize both. . . . What 
power then, has Congress over gold and silver? It has the 
exclusive power to coin them; the exclusive power to regulate 
their value—very great, very wise, very necessary powers. 

“ The first dictate of prudence is to coin a dollar such as 
will not only do justice among our citizens at home, but will 
prove a protection—an absolute barricade—against the gold 
monometallists of Europe, who, whenever the opportunity offers, 
will quickly draw from us . . . the gold coin still in our midst. 
And if we coin a silver dollar of full legal tender, obviously be- 
low the current value of the gold dollar, we are opening wide 
our doors and inviting England to take our gold. With our 
gold flowing out from us, we are forced to the single silver 
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standard, and our relations with the leading commercial countries 
of the world are at once embarrassed and crippled. 

“The question before Congress, then—sharply defined in 
the pending House bill—is, whether it is now safe and expedient 
to offer free coinage tothe silver dollar of 412% grains. . 
At current rates of silver, the free coinage of the dollar contain- 
ing 412% grains, worth in gold about 92 cents (now worth 
70 cents.—Eb.), gives an illegitimate profit to the owner of the 
bullion, enabling him to take g2 cents’ worth of it (now 70 
cents worth of it—Epb.) to the mint, get it stamped as coin, and 
force his neighbor to take it for a full dollar. This is an undue 
and unfair advantage which the government has no right to 
give to the owner of silver bullion, and which defrauds the man 
who is forced to take the dollar. . . . . Consider further, 
what injustice would be done to every holder of a legal tender or 
national bank note, . . for, whatever the value of the silver dol- 
lar is, the whole paper issue of the country will sink to its 
standard when its coinage is authorized and its circulation be- 
comes general in the channels of trade. 

“ We hear it proclaimed in the halls of Congress that ‘the 
people demand cheap money.’ I deny it. I declare such a 
phrase to be a total misapprehension, a total misinterpretation 
of the popular wish. The people do not demand cheap money. 
They demand an abundance of good money, which is an entirely 
different thing. They do not want a single gold standard that 
will exclude silver and benefit those already rich. They do not 
want an inferior silver standard that will drive out gold and help 
those already poor. They want both metals in full value, in 
equal honor, in whatever abundance the bountiful earth will 
yield them to the searching eye of science, and to the hard hand 
of labor.” 


Hon. Tuomas T. Bayarp, E£x-Secretary of State. 


“T earnestly opposed at every stage those laws by which 
the Government became moreand more extensively a purchaser 
and proprietor of silver bullion, and of its legal tender coins 
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composed of silver, and my sense of the danger arising from 
the entrance upon such false premises of duty has rapidly in- 
creased under the progressive legislation of Congress—in the 
direction of forcing silver in and gold out of circulation, in the 
vain and illusory effort to establish a fixed ratio and create a 
parity of value and exchangeability between the two metals. 

As a result, the nominal ratio at which silver coinage 
is progressing is sixteen to one, while in fact, the actual ratio or 
market value is twenty-three to one. 

“Up to this time the Government alone has assumed, and 
for the public profit only, to coin silver bullion into pieces of 
money issued ata nominal value, whose intrinsic value is far 
below in open market; but the proposition is now strangely 
advanced to hand over this power, and the enormous profit at- 
tending the transmutation of 70 cents into $1.00, to the class of 
private owners of silver bullion for their individual enrichment. 

“These precious metals are not public property. They 
belong, the world over, to private owners, by whose labors they 
were produced out of the earth. Who will deny that 
the simple creed . . . in relation to money has ever been that 
it has two essentials—the material and the stamp—the former 
giving it its value, and the latter assurance of the weight and 
fineness of the metal of which it is composed ? 

“ A cheaper dollar means a poorer dollar; the poorer the 
dollar, the poorer must be its owner. Let this thought be 
borne in mind when the immense aggregate of the wages of 
labor is assailed by any policy that would make a silver dollar 
or a paper dollar of less worth, of less purchasing power than a 
gold dollar. . . . There is not one of the acts of tyrannical 
power complained of in the declaration of independence, that 
would inflict such widespread disaster and permanent loss and 


suffering. 

“T would be unmindful of my duty to my country if I did 
not now beg the Democratic advocates of free silver coinage to 
beware lest by their action they impair and weaken public con- 
fidence in the wisdom and conservatism of the organization of 
which they are members. 
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Hon. JOHN SHERMAN. 


“I wish to discuss this subject as fully as I can in the pres- 
ence of Senators who are interested as deeply as I am in the 
questions involved, not in any party aspect, but simply as a busi- 
ness proposition as it affects the property, the rights, and the 
interests of every citizen of the United States. . . . It will 
be perceived that this proposition is that the United States will 
pay $1.29 for every ounce of silver bullion which may be offered 
to it from any part of the world. By this proposition the United 
States is not at any liberty to pay for this bullion in silver coin, 
in silver dollars, of which we have now $300,000,000 in the 
Treasury, but the option is entirely with the holder of the bullion 
to demand either coin or bars, or treasury notes. There is no 
option left to the government of the United States as to the mode 
of the payment for this bullion. The price is fixed, and, as a 
matter of course, the holder of the bullion will take the most 
valuable mode of payment, and that probably will be United 
States treasury notes. . . . The whole field of silver, 
$3,800,000,000 in sight in the world, is to be drawn upon. 

The market price is fixed at $1.29 an ounce. To-day 
according to the quotations I see in the papers of the silver 
bullion in the markets of the world is something less than $1.05 
an ounce, and in our market it is quoted at $1.05. 

Here is an offer, therefore, that at $1.05 we must pay for this 
silver 24 cents an ounce more than its market price. 

‘When we propose to pay $1.29 an ounce for silver and it is 
worth $1.05, we undoubtedly give it an advance and it may pos- 
sibly at some time or other reach a parity. How long would it 
remain there? Only as long as we will pay this price. The 
market value is the judgment of the world, not the judgment of 
any nation. The market value is the judgment of those who 
deal, who produce, who sell, and who use any commodity. It is 
their wants and their interests that regulate market value and not 
the laws of men. 

“ The problem we have to solve is, how can we maintain two 
articles of unequal value the equal of each other? How can we 
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maintain silver and gold, which vary in the markets of the world, 
at the ratio we propose by law ? 

“ There are two theories on this subject. Both of them are 
entertained honestly by intelligent men. One of them is, first, a 
limit to the coinage of the cheaper metal and its maintenance by 
redemption at par with the dearer metal. That is bimetallism as 
I understand it; that although the price of bullion may vary in 
the market, yet we will maintain the coinage value and the pur- 
chasing power of the cheaper metal at the higher standard by 
receiving it and redeeming it if necessary. That is what I call 
bimetallism. The other theory is the free coinage of the cheaper 
metal without limitation. That means monometallism. Noth- 
ing else can designate it. If any article is allowed to be coined 
which is cheaper than another, the cheaper article will take the 
whole volume of circulation, and the dearer article will either be 
hoarded by those who value it higher or be exported to othet 
countries where its use is demanded. Now, is there any doub! 
about that ? 

“From 1792 to 1834 gold was demonetized because it was 
undervalued, and after that silver was demonetized because it was 
undervalued. The same law applies to both metals, for some- 
times one is higher than the other, and the only way by which 
they have ever been kept at the coinage ratio is by the govern- 
ment buying the bullion in the open market, coining it, and 
Teceiving the coin and holding it, and maintaining it at a parity 
with the other.” 


Hon. M. D. Harter. 


Mr. Bland’s claim that the passage of the bill would make 
Toney more plentiful was misleading and untrue. All the 
laws that Congress could pass from January to December, 
from now: until eternity, would not materially alter the 
market (or world) value of silver. The trusting farmer 
who ‘to-day was standing by with bated breath, wailing for 
the salvation which the Bland bill was to bring him, would find 
its becoming a law would sweep away one-half the savings of his 
lifetime. Truly Mr. Bland would prove’a worse curse to the 
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farmer than all the dry seasons, wet seasons, frosts, cyclones, 
locusts, chinch bugs, and protective tariffs they had suffered from 
in the last decade. Whenever a man tried to induce a voter to 
support the kind of legislation Mr. Bland proposed, he told him 
he was a debtor and cheaper money would cheat his creditor. 
That it would deeply wrong the creditor was beyond a doubt 
true, for it was one of the results of this kind of crime that it 
hurt practically everybody. The creditor class, properly speak- 
ing, made up ninety per cent. of our people, for every man who 
was solvent belonged to the creditor class. The real creditors, 
said Mr. Harter, were: First, the 4,258,893 who owned the 
$1,524,846,506 of deposits in savings banks ; free coinage would 
cost them $457,453,351. Second, the 800,000 pensioners, whose 
pensions would be cut down $47,000,000 in one year. Then the 
5,000,000 life insurance policy holders, who would lose, $2,250,- 
000,000 ; then the 500,000 men and women who had invested in 
building and loan associations, and then the millions of clergy- 
men, clerks, men in the army and navy, and in civil service, who 
would get but seventy cents on the dollar. Every time the money 
of a country was debased these were the classes which suffered 
most. The Bland bill, he said, while called a free coinage bill, 
was really a bill compelling the nation to buy all the silver the 
silver ring could get together, no matter how much it might 
prove to be, at 129.29 an ounce. This would utterly and 
hopelessly bankrupt the country, and might in the end create a 
revolution and change our form of government. 


Our views of the money question are given in the following 
article—Ep. 








Money, Silver, Coinage. 


“Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa” fall essays on Silver, 
and Finance, and Coinage, upon a bewildered public, whose in- 
terest in financial questions is just now at its highest by reason 
of the introduction of the Bland Silver Bill into the House of 
Representatives at Washington. Nearly everybody fancies that 
he himself, and he alone, sees to the bottom of the perplexed 
question of money, and each is anxious to make the public 
aware of his complete wisdom on the subject. If, as says the 
old Hebrew proverb, “there is safety in a multitude of coun- 
sellors,” our country is in no danger whatever of going to the 
financial dogs, for the multitude of her counsellors is as great as 
the number of her journals and newspapers, and they are scat- 
tered through our whole territory. Nearly everybody is car- 
ried away with the notion that some financial scheme can some- 
how increase actual wealth, that plenty of money means plenty 
of goods, that the larger our coinage the richer everybody will 
be likely to be. These extemporaneous financiers, one and all, 
seem to forget that goods are produced only by labor, that 
wealth is really the goods themselves, and that no manipulation 
of coinage by Government can possibly increase the real wealth 
of anybody—that is, his houses, lands, cattle, factories, clothing 
—however cunningly that manipulation may be managed. It 
this primary fact of life could once be grasped and held fast by 
everybody, if each and all could be made to remember that 
money does not increase wealth, but only helps men to 
exchange wealth which exists, and would exist whether there is 
money or no money, a firm step forward would have been taken 
in the midst of the chaos. But, unhappily, this is not insisted 
on. Writers write, and talkers talk, and legislators legislate as 
if an abundance of money were able to multiply farms and 
horses, and houses and factories and all sorts of wealth without 
further labor. And they therefore insist upon plenty of money, 
meaning thereby plenty of coined dollars, so called, as a panacea 
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for all the ills of poverty from which men have suffered since 
the human race began. But is it not clear at the outset that 
coinage, as such, adds nothing to the wealth of the country 
whatever? If all our silver and all our gold were coined into 
dollars to-morrow, it is evident, that even so far as those metals 
were concerned, we should not have added an ounce of wealth 
to anybody or anything. There would be no more gold or sil- 
ver in the country after it was so coined than there was before 
it was coined. The stamp would not add a pennyweight to the 
substance and so could not add to our wealth. What the 
bullion was worth the coin would be worth—no more, no less; 
and the quantities of other goods which we possessed would 
not have been increased to the extent of a single yard of cloth 
or a single pair of shoes, or one small grain of wheat or of 
corn. So little has coinage to do with real wealth, so far is the 
excitement of all manner of people as to coinage from being 
concerned with a matter which pertains to the increase of their 
comforts. Yet vast numbers of them are of the opinion that 
nothing is more certain to make them richer than the mere 
coinage of bullion into current dollars of the realm in immense 
quantities, and they are ready to go to any lengths in order to 
get this done. Their minds are so inflamed with the word dol- 
lars that they fancy the repetition of that word upon innumera- 
ble coins will actually increase the resources and wealth of 
themselves and all their countrymen. 

But if they would consider a moment they would see that 
it makes no difference whether the word dollar is stamped 
repeatedly upon coins or upon paper; the stamping itself can 
add no value whatever nor increase wealth in any way, since a 
stamped word costs nothing and so can add nothing. In fact, 
stamping a word is no more than saying a word, and one might 
as well attempt to add to wealth by promising the word dollar 
a hundred times in succession, as by stamping it on metal or 
paper. After all is said or done there is just the same amount 
of actual stuff, real wealth, as was there before, and nothing else. 

How vain, ineffectual, childish it is then to expect to add 
to the sum of human comforts by additional increments of coin- 
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age becomes evident at once. For what humanity needs tor 
comfort is not coinage, but clothes, and food, and houses, and 
all the articles whose production calls for labor, and in whose 
increased production alone is there any of the wealth which a! 
so sedulously and rightly desire. The means to these things is 
increased production ; there is not enough of them all as yet to 
go round with any profuseness, and there would still not be, 
though we were to corral all the gold or silver of the whole 
world and coin it into dollars and have an hundred coin dollars 
per capita of circulation, instead of twenty-seven. For money 
could not buy what did not exist, and men would still be poor 
for lack of useful things which only farms and factories could 
furnish in response to skilled and intelligent labor properly 
applied. 

What, therefore, is hoped for by all our theorists from 
schemes of finance and coinage of metals, namely, that every- 
body shall be richer, can by no possibility occur so long as put- 
ting a stamp on bullion does not in any way increase existing 
quantities of real wealth. 

In fact the more silver we put into current coin the less 
wealth we shall produce for that coin to represent, for all the 
industry which goes to mining gold and silver, to moving gold 
and silver, to coining gold and silver is so much taken from the 
gross productive capacity ofthe community. The more men we 
have at work at these metals, the fewer are left to work at farming, 
building, steaming and other industries. Already it is said that 
more industry is employed in getting gold than in getting coal, 
yet who will say that the gold production is anything like as 
important to civilization as the coal production? One meansa 
tool for exchange mostly-—the other means all the steam-engine 
industry of the world. When, therefore, we turn government 
powers towards the stimulation of silver production by offering 
to take all the silver produced, we abstract just so much indus- 
try from cloth, shoe, grain, coal, iron production. And when 
by that stimulation we produce more silver than the actual 
needs of business require, we also reduce the quantity of actual 
wealth by just so much. We have more means of exchange, 
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but less goods to exchange, and are so much the poorer by the 
process. 

Public money thus takes wealth from one form of service, 
namely production, and puts it to another, namely exchange. 
The more there is used for exchange, the less there is for other 
uses. So that all the wealth put into money beyond the actual 
needs of the community for exchange is really so much waste, 
and thus it hecomes true that the more coin, the less wealth. 
And when public money is used to do what private money 
would do as well,when acoin dollar which has cost a dollar to get 
and make, is used to do the work of exchange which a private 
check would do as well or better, there is just so much waste of 
wealth, as if one should use silk to make wheat sacks instead 
of bagging which is better. Barbarism carries all its money in 
precious metals, locking up its wealth in that unprofitable form ; 
civilization puts its wealth into paper, and releases the coin to 
other uses, thereby cheapening the cost of its exchanges incal- 
culably. The cry for more silver, therefore, is a cry for more 
expensive methods. The craze for more silver is a craze for 
less wealth. It cheapens our coinage and decreases our produc- 
tion of goods at once. 

The necromancy of the subject of coinage by which it con- 
fuses and crazes both many experts and the populace, all resides 
in the use of a single word, namely, dollar. Too careless minds 
seeing that the transactions of the country are made in terms of 
dollars jump to the conclusion that if we can multiply the num- 
ber of these dollars we shall therefore enrich ourselves. They 
fail to hold fast the fact that a given amount of bullion, gold or 
silver has a constant value derived from the cost of its produc- 
tion, which no amount of coinage can change. If a ton of gold 
or of silver is coined into a certain number of dollars so-called, 
each dullar will be worth its own proper fractional share of the 
value of the whole ton; coin it into twice as many dollars, and 
each one will be worth halfas much. There is no escape from this 
fact any more than there is from the fact that if one make 
a thousand loaves of bread from a barrel of flour, each loaf 
will be worth only half as much as if the sarne flour were made 
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up into five hundred loaves. No multiplication of bullion into 
more dollars, therefore, can possibly exceed the bullion value of 
the metal which it had at the outset plus the small cost of 
coinage. This being held fast, together with the fact that coin- 
age does not increase wealth, we may next come to the real 
issue in the present agitation about money, which, although dis- 
guised under many faise masks, is at bottom only a question of 
the ratio between gold and silver coinage. 

There is no reason whatever why it is desired to coin all 
our silver into dollars except that the silver dollar at the 
present value of bullion contains less value than a gold dollar. 
If the number of grains of silver in a silver dollar were raised 
say to 23, so that there should be as much silver value in a 
silver dollar as there is gold value in a gold dollar, there would 
be no objection to all the free coinage in the world. In fact, if 
our silver coin and silver certificates were stamped with the 
phrase “ Good for a dollar’s worth of silver ”’—so that whatever 
were the market price of the silver of that coin, that certificate 
should always call for one hundred cents worth, we could go on 
coining indefinitely without danger to any interest, since every 
man who took such a certificate would be sure of adequate value 
for it on presentation to its proper redeemer. 

Only with such a stamp it would be at the same time 
necessary that the government should retire from its present 
position of general banker and guarantor of bank notes, and 
leave the question of furnishing the dollar’s worth of silver on 
demand to the banks which issued the certificates. Otherwise 
the government might become the victim of bands of specula- 
tors, who might unite to accumulate large lots of silver and then 
raise the price by locking it up, sell it to the government while 
silver was high, get certificates for it at the cost of little silver, 
keep them till silver fell, then call on the government 
to redeem its certificates with more silver than they gave for the 
certificates at first. To prevent this, the government should be 
obliged to cease from its silver dealings altogether, and issue 
its certificates only to such banks as should themselves own the 
silver, and be willing for the sake of issuing circulation notes to 
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run the risk of silver depreciation, just as they now do of a sim- 
ilar depreciation in the value of other securities on which they 
loan their money. This is a bank’s proper business, and could 
therefore be left to them to arrange as suited their own interests. 

Such a course would indeed decrease so far, the govern- 
enment’s responsibility respecting money issue, just as it ought to 
be decreased. The government as such has no fit machinery for 
engaging in the business of general banking and guaranteeing the 
solvency of currency. Its proper office—the duty of its stamp— 
is to signify that such and such piece of money is gold or silver 
of a certain weight and purity. And when the government 
goes beyond this and gives its dollar stamp alike indifferently 
to a piece of gold which has a value of 100 cents and a piece of 
silver whose value is only 70 cents, it only confuses the currency 
and misleads its people—as much as if it should stampa yard 
measure mark upon a ruler of 36 inches, and another of only 26 
inches at the same time. The fraud that lurks in the different 
meanings of the word dollar, is thereby transferred to actual 
life, and poisons every exchange of commodities at its center. 
The government has really no right to stamp dollar on any 
metal save such as is worth a dollar—its duty ceases with its 
certification to that effect. 

But what makes a dollar wortha dollar? Here indeed, all 
seem to be quite at sea, and to imagine that it is the demand 
and the supply of the different metals which determine their 
relative value. So we have evena minority of congressmen 
recommending the vain alternative of 2 monetary conference 
with other nations to re-establish silver coinage, with the ex- 
pectation that such re-establishment would restore the value of 
silver to its old ratio of 15% to 1. They do not see that silver 
is demonetized by other nations because it is declining in value, 
and not declining in value because it is demonetized. No 
nation in the world had any reason to establish the gold stand- 
ard and abolish silver, except, because silver was always losing 
in the world’s markets. If silver had been gaining, no one 
would have moved to throw it out. But silver was losing and 
the nations made haste to get rid of it for the same reason that 
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a capitalist makes haste to get rid of stocks that are sure to de- 
cline in value as time goes on, or of real estate which is shrink- 
ing, or of any commodity whose decline he foresees. 

And the reason why silver was.deélining in the world’s 
markets was, that the cost of its production, owing to improved , 
machinery and the discovery of richer mines, began to decline. 
This indeed is the sole cause of every economic decline in 
prices. All things tend to be sold at the cost of production ; 
reduce that andthe price of everything will fall away by a 
law as inevitable as that by which water runs down hill. So 
since silver can now be more cheaply produced than formerly, 
silver tends to become cheaper, and its fall cannot be arrested 
by any or all nations together till it reaches a point below 
which it cannot be produced profitably, and there it will rest. 
The widespread notion that a conference of nations and a re- 
monetizing of silver by all, would restore its former value is as 
empty as would be a supposition that a congress of nations 
could raise chaff to the value of wheat by agreeing to call it so. 
For the larger the market for silver,the more silver will be pro- 
duced, by the working of poorer mines ; and there is silver enough 
in the earth to supply any conceivable market, so long as that 
market makes it profitable to do so. We shall as soon come to 
the end of the grain of the fields by the exhaustion of the 
soil, as to the limit of silver production by the exhaustion of 
mines. They reach perhaps to the center of the earth, and 
given a profitable market, there is no limit to the supply they 
can furnish. 

And the effort to maintain, under the load of a reduction 
in the cost of production, the price of silver, is also an effort to 
increase that supply as fast as the cost of production is reduced, 
since every such reduction makes the production of silver more 
profitable to mine owners, and therefore increases their output. 
This feature is not enough considered in the discussion. The 
production of silver is unlimited. The cost of producing it is 
reduced—the output increased in consequence. All the com- 
bined world, then, would fail in an effort to keep its price up to 
the value which it had when the cost of its production was 
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greater ; just as all the world combined could not keep wheat 
at the same price in a succession of good harvests, when the cost 
of production per bushel is low, which it would sustain in a suc- 
cession of bad harvests when the cost of production per bushel 
is high. 

And it is this same fact of the relative cost of production 
that makes it impossible to preserve any fixed parity of value 
between silver and gold, however much one might desire to do 
so. The variation of cost of production of the two metals is 
fluctuating, and which ever comes cheapest must go cheapest in 
comparison with the other. Gold has been below silver in this 
respect before now, so that many ground rents were fixed in sil- 
ver in Philadelphia on the expectation that silver would always 
be more costly. If large mines of easily reduced gold ore were 
discovered, at which gold could be produced more cheaply than 
silver is now, gold would itself begin to fall with the decline in 
its cost of production, and this may one day become the case. 
Then too, as now, the difficulty of a double standard would be- 
come troublesome, and the impossibility of comfortably riding 
two horses of unequal speed would become painfully apparent. 
Value depends upon cost of production, and so long as that 
cannot be kept even between any two commodities, their 
relative value to each other must fluctuate in proportion to 
their cost indefinitely. Therefore is one standard indispensable, 
that should be the world’s standard,'since the only object of any 
is to measure all other values by it—its own value being com- 
paratively of little importance ; just as it matters little whether 
a yard be 30 or 36 inches, so long as all men agree as to what 
it should be. 

In order to take the money question out of politics a policy 
is necessary. This policy is to put the matter on a business 
basis so that the demands of business shall be met economically, 
automatically, constantly, without conscious supervision and 
without intermission. This can be done by leaving the supply 
of money to the bank and bankers, just as we leave the supply 
of hats to the hatters, and of shoes to the shoemakers, and of 
flour to the millers. When more money is needed the profits 
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of supplying it will cause the supply to be increased quickly, cer- 
tainly and sufficiently, just as a need for more cloth sets the facto- 
ries going, or a need for more flour sets the millers at work. 
We are now so used to calling upon the government to 
fill up the money market, that we do not readily see that it 
would be just as sensible in reality to make the government re- 
sponsible for deficiencies in the supply of wheat, or of cattle, or 
cloth, as to make it responsible for the supply of currency. 
But in reality the dealers in money can take care of that, as well 
as can dealers in other things of them. When silver is wanted they 
can furnish silver, when gold, gold, when paper, paper, either bank 
bills or checks or drafts. If the whole business is only relegated to 
them, and the government goes out of the money supply business, 
as it has gone out of the bread supply business, the whole matter 
will adjust itself. The Roman populace were taught to demand 
of their government bread and games (fanem et circenses), but 
now one would as soon ask the government for winter straw- 
berries or summer ice. Later, and still, some governments are 
supplying churches and church funds, but our government 
has shuffled the supply of those off to private provision. So 
should the government retire from supplying money and leave 
it to private provision. In so doing, they but follow the drift of 
economic forces which have already relegated the supply of 
ninety-five per cent. of all the money used to private provision, 
so that the government is concerned with supplying only the 
remaining five per cent. It is but going a single step further to 
remove the whole from government responsibility, excepting in 
so far as it should always be called upon to stamp coin with a 
stamp, which shall simply guarantee weight and fineness of 
metal and nothing else. There its responsibility should end. 
All parties applying with bullion for coinage could get it coined 
into coins of that sort showing its intrinsic substance and naught 
else. As for the folly of trying to keep up two metals at a 
given ratio, that would disappear of itself, as it should, being 
a natural impossibility as destined to failure as would be an 
effort to keep Jupiter and Venus in permanent conjunction in 
the evening skies. 





Woman’s Economic Progress. 


Among the important subjects discussed in a late number 
of the Soctat Economist, I am pleased to note that the writer 
has not been oblivious to that much vexed question “Our 
Servants.” Truly the essayist in review is not only unprogres- 
sive, but betrays an un-American spirit, when she laments the 
loss of the “good old times,” the days when our servant was 
“humble” and would not have dared protest against a garret 
room shut off by boxed stairs from the rest of the family, its 
sma!l window with louvre blinds for light and ventilation, a cot 
with a rug by its side on the otherwise bare floor, its one chair, 
a small table on which a tallow dip or a diminutive oil lamp 
served to make darkness visible. It is true that the spirit of the 
age has in these respects and others somewhat reformed her 
condition, and we shall, by a cursory retrospective view, note 
some of the conditions which contributed to secure this desir- 
able change. 

In the first stage the press of circumstances, in the cities at 
least, where one must ever look for the nucleus of all progress, 
has forced her down from her garret pen upon the same floor 
as that occupied by her employer. Here she has come in 
hourly contact with the family, which, together with other 
influences, has aroused a desire to have what they have and do 
what they do, or approximate it. This has set her slumbering 
intellect in motion, and the possibility of attainment strengthens 
her desire into a demand, first for higher wages, then for better 
accommodations, a demand which has become so potent that as 
an outcome of her partially developed aspirations, architects are 
actually considering how they can add a little length and width 
here, a larger window there, to the “ servant’s room,” and really 
supply them with the luxury of a gas jet. 

But what is the trend of this mobility in this line of indus- 
try? Is it a drifting? Or is there underlying the movement 
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that initial cause, that persistent force that underlies every other 
phrase of industry? The multiplication of human desires? 
That this is so is evident to a close observer, but whither is the 
goal in this particular phase of industry, and by what lines can 
it be reached? It is a pertinent question, and one peculiarly fit 
for women to consider and answer. 

The subject was very forcibly brought to the writer’s mind 
not long since, while attending a suffragist meeting. These 
good women and true, were discussing political questions and 
the right of suffrage with all the ardor their strong souls were 
capable of, (and the sex has much to thank them for), when a 
gentleman in the audience arose and said considerately, that he 
wanted women to have all she thought good for her, there was 
more real wisdom in that phase than his listeners testified their 
appreciation of at the time. He seemed desirous of ascertaining 
what would be their plan of action after they had obtained suf- 
frage, and as a possible way of discovering their methods, he 
remarked that there was one phase of government in which men 
had never taken part—the “ servant-girl question.” He asked 
how they disposed to settle it. Of course it was summarily dis- 
posed of as irrelevant, which was true, for like our metaphysical 
friends, the socialists, such querists are endeavoring to make the 
flower blossom, before the slip has taken root. 

Does it not seem possible and even probably that this 
problem is solving itself by following the same lines that all 
industry has gone? If it appears such a tangled web that even 
woman shuns it, is it not because from her Nineteenth Century 
point of view, she is more impressed with its aspect as an ele- 
ment foreign to all previous experience, than as a first step in 
woman’s industrial world? Should we not go back several 
centuries, when we find man in the same condition that woman 
is to-day? JVofthat they were doing the identical things, although 
in that low state it is probable, but their general condition was 
the same. They were cheap, and the cheaper both were, the 
more likely they were to perform the same services. 

If we could root out the different stages of industry, and 
place them successively where we could view them, we would 
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find no difficulty in comprehending the order in which they 
evolved, but because we find, especially in our own country, all 
the stages co-existent, we scarcely believe that each has its 
legitimate place. In the early existence of men, woman was 
considered as a mere chattel for a much /oxger time than man, 
but we must not forget that man had once been a mere chattel 
too. This longer duration in this form of bondage was owing 
to purely physical inequality, over which man had no control. 
That need not trouble us. As with man we must deal with 
woman—as we find her. About the first differentiation of 
employment that took place was in agricultural pursuits. Both 
men and women engaged, and when men went to war on 
account of their physical advantage, happily, the women—had 
the earth left them. To be sure we hear nothing of what they 
accomplished on those lines, nor is she as tiller of the ground, 
sung by the poets, that I am aware of, but there is reason for 
that; while their industrial efforts were identical, there was no 
recognition of sex. Physical formation alone drew the line of 
demarkation; so that when man was spoken of, woman was 
included as part of man—the lesser part, because weaker. In 
all low civilizations to-day the same is true, and only in the 
highest do we find a recognition of the distinction of sex. To 
preserve this precious boon is woman’s work, her reward,—the 
knowledge that she is not a part of man but necessary to him. 
Is not the housework done by the “servant girl” the first 
differentiation from an agricultural pursuit? Our greenhorns 
of to-day, whence do they come, if it is not from agricultural 
countries, from the fields where they hoe potatoes and sow 
corn? 

If this is true, you ask, Why then are we obliged to give 
them such high wages? They do not need so much; are 
indeed often better off without it. All this may betrue. This 
belongs to the wage question, but we may touch upon it here 
with propriety. You fail to see that ¢#ey do not fix the rate of 
wages. Whodoes? Why, the twenty per cent. of their class. 
You do not understand? It is simple enough. Imagine then 
one hundred families and twenty servants who have been living 
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in the city for a few years. It takes $12 per month to supply 
them with what they need. They cannot live on less, and they 
will not work for less than their cost surely. To be able to 
purchase their service you must give the required sum, and do. 
Well then, eighty maidens fresh from Erin’sisle arrive; this 
makes the necessary supply, for the remaining families desired 
servants but there was no supply. They are willing and 
engage to do the same work for the remaining families. They 
will not take less than the others do, and they can get it decause 
the others do. It you hire them you will have to give it. Of 
course you need not hire them, and in that case they cease to 
be a part of the necessary supply, and you will continue to do 
your own work, and they will travel further. 

That they do not perform duties equally with the more 
skillful, is no concern of theirs; ‘hat is your affair. You can 
discharge them but you cannot force their wages down. That 
housekeepers are discharging the unskillful continually is true, 
which necessitates their finding employment elsewhere. They 
are thence crowded into the hotels and eating houses where their 
work is specialized, and this specialization of labor is another 
differentiation of woman’s work. The worker is no longer 
obliged to think of nothing but the preparation of the meal. 
Having but one division of the menage assigned her, she per- 
forms her part automatically, and so has leisure to receive other 
elements into her life. By coming in contact with others of her 
class who have entered that other differentiation of industry— 
the factory, the birth-place of specialized labor, whose far- 
reaching advantage fails not to minister to the wants of all 
classes and conditions of mankind, as well as where socializing 
forces concentrate, and the wheel of progress was set in motion, 
she will strive to emulate them, and by virtue of the right to 
have what her class may have, to gain the privileges her sister, 
the factory girl, enjoys. It is thus she demands her evenings to 
herself and a periodical leisure Sunday, and in these leisure hours 
the “ humble” servant girl experiences the advantages of those 
wonder-working forces—steam and electricity stored in the hub 
of the wheel of progress. In these leisure hours new wants 
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have developed, desires have strengthened into demands, which 
have left their impress on the minds of our architects. Later 
on, have not these women taken care that their children should 
attend school and so fit themselves for a little higher and new 
employment? Then they are sent into the factory as a next 
step, perhaps. 

So far women have been mainly employed in feeding and 
clothing the human body. This does not require the highest 
grade of intellect, but it is as necessary for mankind to be free 
and clothed, as it is for them to live or die. If by virtue of 
specialized labor other elements have entered into their lives, 
have awakened a desire for something better, we should rejoice. 
It is a hopeful sign; this very restlessness indicates advancing 
civilization. Because of this advancement shall our servants 
become less humble? Not at all. True, humility and meek- 
ness are the fruits of a highly developed character, and the 
character that commands respect, yields it. 

So far we have travelled on parallel lines with our brothers, 
and our industries have been singularly alike. At this point 
we may so continue, but the occupations become widely diverg- 
ent This has led woman to think there is danger of deteri- 
oration. 

Just as our socialistic friends have thought that in switch- 
ing off from the “State in the end view” society had gone 
astray. As woman can no longer labor as man does, she must 
switch off. Woman’s mind here begins to operate for itself. 
She now becomes conscious that she has created industries for 
herself and must continue to do so. Here woman takes her 
next step in her legitimate sphere. 

To announce that as teachers, woman has reached the apex 
of success in her industrial world, is rather anticipating. If we 
consider the question attentively, however, we will see that this 
is the inevitable result of woman’s industrial efforts. Happy 
daughters of Eve to have acquired your rightful heritage! The 
absolute right of power to persuade man to partake of the tree 
of knowledge! Specialized labor has been the means by which 
the mind has been partially liberated to wander in sphere 
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where it may bring other elements into the life, and stir up the 
weary toiler into something better—the building of the home. 
But I am again anticipating. In my gratification that there is 
a solution of the servant girl question, it is difficult to restrain 
myself from doing what I would warn my suffragist friends of— 
from proclaiming victory before success is reached, which to be 
real must be attained by the masses, and not by the few. 
Without leaving jthe sphere of food for mankind, we can see 
how differentiated the industry has become, from the cooking 
of roots andjherbs in primitive style to the delicate edibles that are 
now necessary to a well-appointed table. This culinary industry 
is one in which women are largely employed, and the recipes 
for nourishing and delicious dishes are for the greater part, the 
product of woman’s mind. Not exclusively, however. Oh no, 
men pervade this realm. As I before remarked, the simpler the 
industry the lower the grade of intelligence required. The less 
intelligence has developed, the fewer the wants that have been 
created, and the fewer the wants, the cheaper the laborer; so 
that it resolves itself back to the first premise, the cheaper the 
laborers the more likely they are to perform the same service. 
When they perform the same services, the woman will receive 
the lowest wages because her cost is less. I may here remark 
that if she desires to raise her wages to the level of man’s, she 
must so increase her cost that she will be obliged to make an 
effectual demand. This she can only do by developing her own 
power to consume, and creating employments for herself, and 
which shall be equally necessary to the race. 

I saidjthat as teachers, woman had reached the apex of 
her industrial effort. It is not to be supposed that this 
implies that every woman must become teacher of the three 
R’s. There is a wide field open to them in every quarter, 
from paring potatoes up, if you will, to the trades, professions, 
arts and sciences. To bea teacher, no matter of what division 
of labor, requires a high order of intelligence. Even in the 
paring of potatoes it is not only the ability to do the same skill- 
fully that is necessary. The success of a teacher depends upon 
the power of imparting knowledge. This necessitates the study 
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of the human character, and the denser the minds to enlighten, 
the more this power will be found necessary. So let the many 
women who are unemployed waiting for an opportunity to 
teach the three R’s, turn their attention to other departments of 
teaching, introducing along with industrial training, something 
pleasant and agreeable to think of, the one being done better by 
being done automatically, and the other making it agreeable to 
do it; and thus step by step, traversing two worlds at once, or 
at this point discerning the first step in the social world. Some 
have been keen enough to discern this fact and have established 
cooking schools, teaching cooking as a science. This in its 
entirety of course, reaches a different class. Ofthem we shall 
speak later. This school, however, is a new integration created 
by woman. It will soon differentiate and departments will be 
established to accommodate those whose intelligence cannot as 
yet grasp it as a science. Look where you will, you will find 
specialized Jabor among women as you will among men. In 
the laundry, which is a comparatively new industry, the washers 
do not iron, the ironers of shirts do not iron collars, and so on. 
In the dressmaking establishment, where the labor has become 
specialized as in the factory, the same system prevails. In these 
establishments women no longer make a whole dress, but the 
labor is so divided that one makes a skirt, another a waist, 
another a sleeve. The undergarment industry for both men 
and women, every class of garment, and every division of the 
garment is made by speciai laborers, and so on through every 
industry in which women are engaged. Thus we will find it in 
every employment created by women. This is not confined to 
what women alone consume, but you will see that all these 
employments are equally necessary to man, from the furnishing 
of food up, just as every industry conducted by man is necessary 
to woman—for man builds the house, and woman builds the home. 

The error is here. Women fail to see that they are a 
necessary interdependent factor in the industrial world. When 
they recognize this fact much of the confusion will be obviated. 
Women will no longer desire to become practical carpenters and 
bricklayers. 
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The busy whirr of the factory is gradually gathering into 
its system the daughters of isolation, and by reason of this 
fact we are no longer able to find effictent servants willing to 
live an isolated existence with an ignorant disorderly mistress, 
and seldom with a scientific housekeeper who thinks she can 
evolve comfort from low-priced labor. This is why even the 
“green horn” is becoming scarce for like places. If she 
assumes the aggressive to the degree of impertinence, we should 
consider that all things in a state of transition are restive, and it 
is only human beings who can give expression to their unrest- 
Women! Even these poor daughters of the soil have newly 
awakened desires and thus give expression to the strength of 
their demands. This is an indication of progress which we 
should herald as glorious news, for this solves the servant girl 
question—and whatever solves that solves the woman question , 
for that is the beginning, and when the lowest have pushed on a 
pace, those at the other end must have advanced too—for 
woman is woman all along the line. 

By the absorbticn of the housemaid into the factory system a 
new class hasbeen forced into existence. The inexperienced house- 
keeper has closed her kitchen, and the family have been forced 
to take their meals in the public dining room, where skillful 
hands on specialized work have prepared the meal; by reason 
of which it is well served and cheaper. The family feels the 
benefit in many ways. By coming in contact with their neigh- 
bors they perceive and often consciously endeavor to correct 
their own faults, and the home is begun to be studied as a 
science. But the kitchen is closed and is mourned over by 4 
set of ignoramuses who bemoan the extinction of the ‘‘ New 
England Farmers’ Wives” and their good dinners, not realizing 
that these New England women forever lamented were xot 
farmers’ wives as we understand farmers’ wives; and why? 
They were transplants, pioneers in a new world, and circum- 
stances forced them to do what they were not accustomed to, 
and because they were characterful, they did it cheerfully. The 
women born in the spheres from which ‘farmers’ win their 
wives never cooked such dinners as these New England women. 
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These women have proved the truth of this statement by being 
the first to claim their rightful place at the head of the line of 
woman’s progress, and their descendants inspired by their early 
efforts have ever since been encouraging women to forego the 
pleasure of becoming farmers’ wives. Woman does not mourn 
the loss of those noble sisters, for by her keener vision she sees 
the wonder-working forces, steam and electricity, harnessed to 
the giant machine—the great materializer of human desires— 
which necessitated specialized labor—building a fitting monu- 
ment to their memory—the elimination of drudging wives ! 

















The Socialist’s Dream. 


A REVERIE. 


What a different world it would be if everybody could have 
everything they needed! Ifwe could abolish poverty, ignorance, 
superstition, selfishness and greed! If instead of hungry men 
and women seeking for work to earn a little pittance to supply 
their wants, we could multiply good clothing, houses, pleasures, 
so much that none should want and none should suffer, a few 
should not be glutted with wealth while many toiled for bread, 
but all alike should be happily employed as much as is good for 
anybody, and each have so much as would serve his needs easily ! 
That would be indeed a life worth having, where generous im- 
pulses would be easily indulged, genius be free to realize its fertile 
conceptions, the common man and common woman at ease, each 
under his own vine and fig tree, and society at once refined, 
genial, intelligent and leisurely. 

But how far are we from that now! The few rich are sated 
with pleasures and luxury ; the laborious many are as drudges 
and slaves, acquainted with want from their cradles, and wolfish 
from the misery of always thwarted desire. I have been through 
the East Endthis morning, and seen such squalor, filth, poverty, 
such ragged children and such starved infants! I have seen 
drunken loafers and heard scolding drabs, and looked into little 
rooms full of people where there was scarce breathing space for 
two. How coarse, stupid, foul everybody was! And their work 
was incessant—washing, sewing, liquor selling, peddling, news- 
boy and bootblack and bawling hucksters and small traders of all 
sorts. How is one to get out of such materials the well-dressed 
and comfortable citizens of my ideal condition? It looks very 
discouraging, for in the first place these people do not greatly 
care about the poverty that vexes me so much, and are only too 
contented where they are, and in the second place, where are ail 
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the things to come from which they need? They need so many 
and so many kinds of things, and how is one to get them all 
made? It is true we might take all the things there are and pass 
them round, but that would only bea dropinthebucket. There 
would not be a shirt apiece extra, nor a room apiece, nor a hat 
apiece, nor a book or a newspaper apiece, nor a hod of coal, nora 
bed, bureau, towel, nor a knife, saw and hammer apiece—in fact, 
everything would give out cn the first distribution, and still the 
condition of the wretched would not be changed enough to pay 
for the trouble of doing it atall. The fact is, there is not enough 
of anything in the world to relieve its destitution. Mankind at 
large is as poor as achurch mouse,and all our factories only pro- 
duce enough for a fraction of our population. 

Well! then we ought to set the factories going faster and 
keep them going longer, until we produce enough to go round. 
As it is, the factories lie idle some of the time, and so cut short 
the supply. We must make things spin faster. Yes! indeed! 
but if the machinery runs, somebody must tend it, and if it runs 
longer somebody must work harder ; and then those hard-worked 
people will be exhausted and sick and miserable, or else there 
must be relays of people and night work, and that is objection- 
able and would lead to many evils. Heigh-ho, how troublesome 
everything is! 

But here I have a ray of light. If everybody would do their 
proper share of the work, then nobody would have too much to 
do and my ideal condition would be approached. Is it not be- 
cause some do the work and the rest shirk it and live on the 
others, that so many are overworked and wretched? Supposing 
all these ideal people who spend their days in feasting, visiting, 
pleasuring, riding in carriages, dressing in silks and velvets, listen- 
ing to music and looking at pictures—supposing these were all 
to leave their luxuries and go to work, would not the trouble be 
alleviated? Isn’t it the extravagance of some that makes the 
wretchedness of the many? Yes! that is just the trouble I am 
sure. Many hands make it light work and few hands make heavy 
work—the hands of labor are too few. If each would do his part 
no one would need to do too much. What we need then is to 
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abolish luxury and destroy extravagance, have the money all 
spent for the necessities of the poor and put an end to this shame- 
ful riot of some in all the comforts of the world, while others are 
starving on pittances of supply and festering in squalor. This is 
the real difficulty, to get his own for each, to give a fair share to 
everybody, to make all work and contribute to the general 
wealth. But to do that we must get hold of the government and 
pass laws compelling each man to work daily so many hours and 
no more, There shall be no lazy swells fattening on the toils of 
the people. 

But wait a bit? How many hands would such a course 
add to those already at work? How many of these idle 
fellows are there all told who do absolutely nothing, and live 
without exertion. Here in New York indeed there are but few. 
All the rich men are engaged in looking after their railroads, 
steamships, telegraph companies, real estate and other interests. 
Somebody must attend to these things, and it takes up about all 
the time of these people to do that. Even if they all belonged 
to the government, somebody would have them to run, and that 
would be the work of those persons, and it would require just as 
many men to do it as these rich men are in numbers, so that 
after all labor would get no additional help for its enterprises in 
point of numbers. Ido not see how more could be produced by 
government than is now produced by all hands told—for nearly 
everybody is busy at something as it is. And if truth be told 
the millionaires are busier at things than the tramps, and are far 
less in number. So that we'd better force the tramps to work 
first, as they are the idler of the two. Yet even the addition of 
the tramps would still leave the most of us poor, for they also 
are but a small fraction of us, and what they could add to our 
wealth wouldn’t amount to a great deal more. 

No! I don’t see my way out on that side. Making work- 
men of our millionaire railroad men, bank presidents, and the 
like, would only take them from one kind of industry into another, 
and their places would have to be filled by as many others who 
would have to leave other places, and so we should gain nothing 
on the whole. That would only be taking money out of one 
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pocket and putting it into another, which never made anybody 
better off. 

And then too, supposing we should stop all this spending 
for luxury ; what a terrible lot of people it would throw out of 
labor at once! All the florists and caterers and coachmen and 
domestic servants, all the architects and theatre people and fine 
silk weavers and cut glass makers and silversmiths and diamond 
cutters, all the artists and many literary people, and makers of 
the best of everything—there’s no end to it. And then what 
would these discharged people do? They would be out on the 
street looking for other employments and compelled to undertake 
things they had never learned to do—to turn tailors, shoemakers, 
bakers and butchers without experience in those trades. So many 
industries would be arrested that production would stop on all 
hands. Even if the government should confiscate all the income 
of these millionaires and put it into productive factories for in- 
creasing the number of shoes, hats, suits of clothing, plain houses 
and things for the million and pay wages to all the employees of 
luxury, there would be nothing gained; for the whole product 
would be no more than it is now, only it would be of different 
things, and of things, there isn’t now, as anybody can see, 
enough to go round anyway. We must have more things some- 
how, not less luxuries—more luxuries till they are within the 
reach of all. 

I don’t want to see the rich poor; I want to see the poor 
rich, and it would do no good to destroy the luxuries we have. 
That isn’t at all what I want. One might as well move out to 
live with the Indians at once, where nobody has anything to 
speak of, and that would be detestable. 

But it seems to me I’m getting myself tied up in a pretty 
tangle. Here I started out to pity the poor and blame the rich, 
and before I know it I come to the conclusion that what I really 
want is to put an end to poverty and have everybody rich. That 
is what I really am seeking for, and the real question is not how 
I shall banish riches, but poverty. It is poverty I hate, not 
wealth. What is the use then of crusading against the little 
wealth there is? I must have lost my head somehow. The 
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truth is, the misery of the poor maddens me, and I am ready to 
do anything however absurd to remedy it even for a time. And 
so I want to smash things, though I see that smashing things 
would only lessen the production of wealth and leave us all 
poorer. But it would be a satisfaction for the moment, and I am 
childish enough to cry for a momentary gratification even at the 
cost of increased future poverty. Its a fool’s way—but we are 
all fools at times. 

But I must return to reason; there’s no way out through 
violence or folly. Men are poor by nature, and nothing but 
good sense and shrewd industries can enrich them. All the 
animals work for a living and get but a poor one; men are in thé 
same predicament. The only way to make all rich is to multiply 
the means of production. When enough is made for all there 
will be no use for it unless all get it. Our present scramble 
comes from the fact that there isn’t enough to go round, and of 
course there’s a fight for what there is. Nobody fights for air or 
water or anything there’s enough of—and just so soon as we get 
machinery enough to make things for everybody and everything 
for anybody, the existing contention will cease. I really do not 
see how it can until then. And so I may as well stop setting the 
poor on the rich, and the laborer on the capitalist, and the man 
of muscle-work on the man of brain-work, in the hope of bene- 
fitting anybody by that sort of thing. It doesn’t do it, and it 
won’t do it, but increasing production will do it, and it is the 
only thing that will. So I'll preach that gospel after this. 

Perhaps, after all, society is a bigger thing than any one man 
could manage in his brain though it were ever so good. There's 
the Emperor William of Germany: he thought he could do it 
and told everybody he could, but a pretty mess he’s made of it. 
A fellow of good intentions and not a poor intelligence, but he is 
making a failure. So the Pope too thought he could do it, 
poor soul! And he organized a great church and had everything 
his own way and did his level best, but he only made men poorer 
and foolisher. Maybe I might have the same fate if I were to 
re-arrange everything. Anyhow it is quite clear that we all want 
more things, more wealth for each, and the only way to get that 
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is to go work and make it. It won't make itself, that’s flat; and 
if nobody makes it, it won’t be made, and if it isn’t made nobody 
can have it, whether he calls himself socialist, anarchist, or 
philanthropist—names are all one. It’s things that are wanted, 
and so I’m going to hurrah for making things. And all the 
more that making things also makes the best men and there is 
no other way of making men except that. Were an infinite 
abundance of things to be poured upon mankind for nothing—it 
would make plenty indeed, but would degrade the race and in- 
stead of our present host of enterprising and capable persons 
we should have only South Sea Islanders—poor tribes of loafers 
and incapables. So that really I come back to much the same 
world we have already—where work brings salvation first by 
making the best men, and next by supplying the needed things. 





Economics of the Southern Problem.* 


The Southern question, if not equal in prominence to the 
tariff and money questions, is quite as important, and close up to 
them in public appreciation and interest. The entrance of the 
Force bill into Congress has made it a public cry, and it is a 
question with the leaders of the Democratic party whether the 
tariff or the Force bill is the more important, of course, meaning 
in politics. Another important reason for its discussion, is that 
the South in our political world comes round every four years as 
what is called “the solid South.” The fact that it belongs to one 
party or another is not important, but it is very dangerous for a 
group of States to stand as a chunk of lead in our civilization, to 
be counted upon, as a certainty, by one political party, no matter 
how wise or unwise its policy may be. Moreover, the Southern 
States represent the section of our country that is perhaps nearest 
the bottom of our civilization, and so long as that low civilization 
can prevail, it is impossible for the whole nation to take a stand 
on any question as high as it otherwise would. It is a consider- 
able mill-stone round the neck of the Republic, and unless we 
can raise the social standard of the South, we cannot go along 
developing as rapidly as we would the social standard of the East 
and West, any more than if a great section of Chinese civilization 
were planted in our midst. 

The question in dealing with this problem is, how to 
approach it. Ignorance, crime, immorality and all the low forms 
of social life are admitted by both sides to exist there, and the 
white people of the South insist that the negro cannot and shall 
not govern. The first thing therefore, is to determine the nature of 
the question. Is it a race problem, is it a political problem, is 
it an industrial or social problem, and whichever of these it is, 
how shall the problem be approached so that it may solve itself. 
I say solve itself, because I have no sort of faith in any great 


~* A lecture by Mr. Gunton at the Institute of the Social Economics. 
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social problems being solved, if they have got to be taken in hand 
by the paternalism of the government. Iam willing that it should 
be protected and given opportunities for growth, but pushing by 
the government I object to. It is not wholesome, it is not pro- 


gressive. 

First, let us take the question before the war. The slave 
system existed ; it was a fact ; itwas there. The life and character 
of the people were adjusted to it. The colored people were 
regarded as the absolute property and inferiors of the whites. 
Now after the war, the fifteenth and sixteenth amendments were 
passed, and the slaves were made the equal of every other citizen 
in the country. Then came the new probiem; a new kind of 
war set in. I have no doubt that plenty can be said about the 
motive that gave the negro the vote—that it was unwise and they 
were unready for it; but they have had it for more than quarter 
of a century, and the question is, shall we adopt a policy by 
which they shall continue to exercise that right, or shall we adopt 
one by which they shall be disfranchised? A resolution has been 
proposed by the South, providing that the representation of the 
South be diminished in order to disfranchise the colored people, 
for the Southerners insist that, no matter what your political 
regulations may be, the colored people shall not rule the South. 
They say that if you insist that the colored people shall have 
their votes, we will insist that they shall not be counted. 

What then should the North do? Should they send down. 
soldiers and have at least the Congressional elections conducted 
under military power? Is that the way? Can you give the 
colored people political freedom by accompanying them with 
military power? No! There is no power on the earth which 
can give freedom to poverty. A poor forty or fifty cents a day 
laborer is not likely to get freedom, even if he has soldiers all 
around him, because his employer is always stronger than the 
soldier. Bread is always more effective than any other power in 
the community ; and if you put in the hands of any class the 
power of giving a living to another class, you give them entire 
control of their political freedom. I insist that it is the history 
of society everywhere that freedom can never be permanently 
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given to poverty. Neither the Force bill or any other bill, could 
make it possible to count the votes of fifty or sixty cents a day 
laborers in any community in this country. The Northern 
people say,—Well, we don’t prevent the negro from voting up 
here; why should the employer in the South do so? No, but 
if you want to judge that question fairly, you must put yourself 
in the other man’s place. You cannot decide the negro question 
in New York and Boston, unless you can imagine New York or 
Boston having a preponderance of negroes. 

I think you may say without any sort of misgivings that 
it is contrary to the nature of things for any community to permit, 
no matter what the laws may be, the supremacy of the inferior 
for a considerable length of time, certainly not the supremacy of 
the lowest. On the same principle that we want a tariff to protect 
the superior civilization of America, we draw around us in every 
grade of society some principle of Protection to prevent a civili- 
zation from being dominated by a very much inferior power. 
That is true all through life; the survival of the fittest can never 
proceed on any other principle. Now the Southern problem is 
unlike the tariff and the money problems, indeed all questions 
have something peculiar to themselves, but I wish to call your 
attention to the similarity of the principle which governs the 
Southern question, and that which runs through all forms of 
society, namely, that so far as administration is concerned, it 
should always be directed towards protecting the superior from 
the influences of the inferior. Imagine for a moment half a mil- 
lion white people put on an island with say three quarters of 
a million Indians, under a law that every man was exactly equal 
in all powers. Do you suppose for a moment that the Indians 
would dominate the spirit and government of that island, that their 
ideas, customs and religion would prevail? Not a bit of it. 
The white men would kill every Indian on the island first; they 
would invent all sorts of methods to preserve their plane of civil- 
ization, and the Indians would finally find themself governed by 
the whites—simply because the whites had the superior quality 
of administration and government, and knew more of what was 
best for the welfare of all. And we have just the same sort of 
thing in dealing with the Southern question. 
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Some think that inter-marriage might assimilate and har- 
monize the people. But we find that inter-marriage increases 
only as you go downward, and that the whites and the colored 
race will not marry unless they are just about equally degraded. 
Therefore there is no hope of solving the problem in that 
direction, for I don’t believe we can look for a remedy by going 
backwards. There certainly can be no hope in the military 
enforcement, for, as I have said, they would prevent it socially. 
How then can we deal with the South in this respect without 
taking away its freedom? Now we come at once to the prob- 
lem of dealing with all classes of people. If you wish to govern 
any people, if you wish them to favor any political party or 
movement, the problem always resolves itself back to getting a 
living. People will always move forward along that line. Then 
you say it would be a very easy matter to solve the Southern 
problem, simply by the Northern people going South and living 
with them and giving them the advantage of their character. Yes, 
but who will go? Everyone says “you go, you go,” just as 
Artemus Ward did when he sent his wife’s relations to the war, 
The reason they do not go is because the better living is not 
there. There is no doubt, whatever, that if you could introduce 
into the South fifty per cent. more of Northern population, you 
would change the whole character of Southern civilization, be- 
cause you would introduce there, not blood in the sense of inter- 
marriage, but blood in the sense of social centralization; blood 
that would begin to inspire the public man, that would dominate 
political elections and industries. 

Then, how shall we get the Northern people into the South ? 
Here we come to exactly that question of which I have spoken so 
much. It isa question of cities, it is a question of industries. 
I should therefore say that the way to solve the problem in the 
South is to deal with it on the industrial line, and regard it as 
an industrial problem. Therefore I say, introduce manufactur- 
ing industries into the South, first, because they are the social- 
izing industries, and second, they would take a more or less 
concentrating and skilled population with them. Instead of 
trying to ntroduce militia, the better way would be to introduce 
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influences which would make the question solve itself. If we 
get Northern manufactories in the South ; if the cotton industry 
and iron manufactory should go largely to the South, where 
raw material is in great abundance, we should not send there 
simply a few capitalists, but a great body of intelligent people. 
As fast as that took place the present negro population would 
be relegated more and more to agriculture on the one side and 
manufacture on the other, so that they would be differentiated, 
they would come closer in contact in their daily life and occu- 
pation, they would be educated every hour by the superior 
executive capacity of those whom they were touching. The 
people with whom they now come in contact are a lazy, con- 
ceited, ignorant lot of workmen, and the aristocracy are an 
equally conceited and high-stepping lot, who think they have 
nothing in common with the negro population except to domin- 
ate and boss them. So that there is nothing there now to give 
jhe negro race anything like an incentive to effort for growth. 

But if we get new industries into the South, first of all cities 
would grow up, streets would have to be laid out, houses built, 
and all the other industries which go with the building of cities 
would spring up, and that would give employment for just the 
kind of crude labor now there. They would have the social- 
izing influence of the work. Even the strikes of the white peo- 
ple (they would probably be the first thing we should hear of), 
would be early industrial lessons in city life. The educational 
influences of the demand for higher wages, for better conditions, 
and the diversification of industries, would bring with them 
decision of character and manhood. And more than that, you 
would very soon have a preponderance of the white population, 
and the colored population would be so scattered as to have 
their suffrage without any danger to the community. 

There is another feature that would come with this move- 
ment. The farms in the South are simply spots of starvation 
which hardly yield a decent living. The negro who cultivates 
a few watermelons can hardly get enough for them to pay for 
carrying them to the next market. Now if manufactories went 
South, they would bring with them the markets that would give 
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additional zest to the cultivation of the land immediately round 
about. So that not only would the laborers in the South get 
diversified employments, but the farms all around would become 
more prosperous, and it would pay them to supply their garden stuff 
to the better civilization. That too would take them into the 
town and bring them in touch with higher influences, which 
would make better manners, better clothes, and higher intelli- 
gence a necessity in order to do business successfully. So that 
on every side the lash, if you will, the lash of civilization would 
be whipping up the Southern laggards and forcing them to 
become better men and better citizens. 

The cotton owners of the North say they cannot compete 
with the South, and if manufactories go to the South she will be 
their enemy. Now that is exactly what we want. Turn the 
capital of the North into some other industry which its civili- 
zation demands. If you array yourself against the migration of 
cotton manufacturing, you are antagonizing the inevitable trend 
of civilization and are sure to be swept into a tide of bankruptcy. 
Let the capitalists go South with their industries if they can do 
nothing better. If it was once understood that that was the 
general trend, that the field of the cotton manufacturers was in 
the South; if instead of making that an objection we looked 
upon it as an evidence of growth and prosperity, as carrying 
civilization to the darkest spot in our country; the press and 
public opinion would encourage the capitalist to go there with 
his capital, as rather antecedent to the natural drift of civili- 
zation. 

The Southern problem, therefore, is not essentially a race 
problem or a political problem, it is an industrial problem. It 
is simply the labor question, the question that is at the bottom 
of every social issue. We complain that New York city is 
ruled by Tammany. But that is because Tammany touches 
hands with such a large number of poor voters, it is because 
Tammany depends upon the ignorant masses that it is a danger to 
our civilization. The whole trouble about the negroes is that they 


are too poor. Their poverty unfits them for the discharge of the 
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duties of a citizen in a Democratic Republic, and it is because 
they are so poor that they are so cheap. 

Therefore, instead of supporting the proposition to cut 
down their representation and so have to work over again the 
enfranchisement of the negro, we should maintain all the freedom 
we have given them. But we should say to the Southern peo- 
ple,—It you want to save the South from the dominance of 
poverty-stricken negroes, turn your attentions towards pro- 
moting their advancement and not toward repressing their 
freedom. If you neglect the poor, you must pay the penalty of 
their poverty, and you shall not be permitted to escape the con- 
sequences, by simply disenfranchising them. The whole country 
is willing to join you in promoting advancement at the South, 
but only on condition that you look for the solution of the race 
problem in the industrial and social development of the South- 
ern people asa whole. And industrial development at the 
South can only take place through the growth of manufacturing 
industries, which are sure to do for the South what they have 
already done for the North, and for civilization everywhere. 





The Immigration Problem. 


No less than seven bills concerning immigration, without 
reckoning Chinese restriction and exclusion bills, were introduced 
in Congress before the first week of January was ended. Three 
of the seven are Senate bills, and of these two were introduced 
by Mr. Chandler, (S. and S. 1127), and one by one Mr. Peffer, (S. 
357), Mr. Chandler’s two bills, however, may be treated as one, 
and, in fact when taken together closely resemble the single bill, 
S. & R. 575, introduced in the House by Mr. Lodge. 

Again House bill, H. R. 12, brought in by Mr. Oates corre- 
sponds with Mr. Peffer’s Senate bill. Both provide for amend- 
ment of the naturalization laws as well as for regulation of im- 
Imigration. The two remaining bills of the four introduced in 
the House are that of Mr. Geary, (H. R. 32), and that of Mr. 
William A. Stone, (H. R, 401). 

Mr. Chandler’s first bill provides for “ consular certificates in 
the country of departure for aliens emigrating to the United 
States,” and, as the consular certificate is the chief feature of Mr. 
Peffer’s bill and of all four of the House bills, this device deserves 
first and special attention. 

The “ consular certificate’ 
by a consul, or other diplomatic representative giving a descrip- 
tion of the holder, and setting forth more or less amply that he is 
morally, mentally, physically and legally qualified to enter the 
United States and to dwell therein. The bills make it the duty of 
consuls to satisfy themselves by more or less evidence of one sort 
or another whether the persons applying to them for certificates 
possess the requisite qualities of character, mind, body and estate, 
and to refuse certificates to those who lack them. They also 
provide for punishing fraud on the part of consuls, or immigrants, 
or both, but, strange to say, two of them, H. R. 32 and H. R. 
401, permit consuls to receive and retain fees for the services. 

This brief description of the consular certificate sufficiently 
indicates its general scope and character, but Mr. Peffer would 
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is a formal document to be issued 
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give it singular force and virtue. The second section of his bill 
contains the following provision: “In addition to the foregoing 
requirements, if the applicant intends becoming a citizen of the 
United States he shall so declare in his oath, and the consul’s 
certificate shall have the same force and effect as the like proceed- 
ing before court officers under our naturalization laws. The cer- 
tificate shall operate as ‘first paper,’ and citizenship may be com- 
pleted at the end of five years’ residence as heretofore.” 

Mr. Oates’ proposed amendment to the naturalization laws 
is of a very different kind. It does away with the “ declaration 
of intention ” and provides that “ no alien who has ever been con- 
victed of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude, or who is an anarchist or polygamist, or who 
immigrated to the United States in violation of any of the laws 
thereof, or who cannot speak the English language and read the 
Constitution of the United States in English, shall be naturalized, 
or adjudged by any court to be a citizen of the United States or 
of any State.” The alien’s evidence concerning himself must be 
corroborated by other testimony, “ but the corroboration shall not 
be required to extend to any period of time or acts and facts 
anterior to the residence ” in the United States. 

In this connection it should be noted, that Mr. Lodge’s bill 
while not dealing directly with the naturalization laws, provides 
that “ hereafter no State court or court of the United States shall 
admit to citizenship any person, who by the provisions of this act, 
is not permitted to come to or land in the United States, or who 
does not hold the certificate of a consul or diplomatic representa- 
tive, duly indorsed by the proper officers at the port of entry as 
herein provided, or a certified copy thereof; and all laws in con- 
flict with this act are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. Chandler's second bill, S. 1127, is entitled “A bill to 
enlarge the shiproom and increase the comfort of immigrants.” 
It is carefully and elaborately drawn, and the brief clauses to the 
same end in the bills of Messrs. Oates and Lodge seem meager 
by comparison. These clauses are made absolutely identical by 
omitting from one of them a single proposition and read as fol- 
lows: “No vessel which brings passengers to any of the ports 
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of the United States from any foreign port shall transport at one 
voyage more than (in) the proportion of one passenger to every 
five registered tons of such vessel, not including children under 
the age of one year in the computation, and computing two chil- 


dren over one year and under eight years of age as one passen- 
ger.” 

Lastly, to include this summary of the seven bills, Mr. 
Peffer’s bill and all the House bills provide for the return of im- 
migrants in certain cases, while three of them, H. R. 12, H. R. 
32 and H. R. 575, impose a tax or duty of five dollars upon 
every immigrant to be paid by the carrier bringing him to the 
United States. 

With these officially expressed views of Members of Congress 
concerning immigration may be compared to those of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who last June sent a commission to Europe 
to investigate the matter there. On the twenty-fourth of February, 
he transmitted the report of the commission to the House of 
Representatives with a letter recommending : 

1. Great increase of cubic air space on shipboard for each 
immigrant passenger. 

2. A special license tax upon the several steamships equal to 
one dollar for each alien immigrant brought by them. 

3. Requirement of a bond in a sum of not less than fifty 
thousand dollars to be given by the owners or agents of each 
vessel engaged in bringing immigrant passengers, binding them- 
selves to return to the countries whence they came, all alien im- 
migrants brought by such vessels and found within two years 
from date of their landing to have been landed contrary to the 
laws of the United States. 

4. Some system of preliminary inspection of intending im- 
migrants at foreign ports before embarkation. 

Evidently these recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury do not differ essentially from the provisions of the bills 
introduced in Congress, except so far as the bond requirement is 
concerned. We may therefore somewhat confidently expect 
Congress in the course of the present session to pass a bill em- 
bodying the plan of consular certificates; securing to immigrant 
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passengers more cubic space of air on shipboard and increasing 
the tax upon them (now only fifty cents per head); and providing 
for the return of immigrants in certain cases, even long after their 
arrival, at the carrier’s expense. 

But a bill is one thing and a strong, effective bill is another. 
It is safe to say that the bill restricting immigration will be 
neither strong nor effective. The congressmen’s fear of the 
foreign vote and the influence of the lobby exerted in behalf of 
steamship companies and railway companies will combine to pre- 
vent any great increase in the tax, or “ head-money.” General 
Francis A. Walker suggests that this tax be made one hundred 
dollars, and certainly to increase it only to one dollar, or five 
dollars would not materially diminish the volume of immigration. 
Again, the steamship companies will do their utmost to prevent 
any great increase in the allowance of air space to steerage pas- 
sengers, so that it is possible, if not probable, that the bill will not 
seriously diminish their carrying capacity. 

W hatever force the bill may possess then, is likely to reside 
chiefly in the consular certificate. But it would be rash to place 
any great reliance on this device. We all know how our diplo- 
matic and consular service is appointed, and that few of its mem- 
bers have any special fitness for their duties, while some of them 
are unfit persons to represent the United States in any capacity. 
Moreover we can guess how difficult it would be for an officer of 
the United States, however faithful, and however well-versed in 
the language of the country of his official residence, to acquire 
trustworthy information concerning would-be emigrants. Putting 
this knowledge and this guess together, we may conclude that 
the consular certificate will be of doubtful value in all cases, and 
of no value at all in many cases, unless our diplomatic and con- 
sular service is severely and thoroughly purged and reorganized. 

It is a singular fact that amid all the clamor for restriction 
of immigration, scarcely a voice has been raised to propose with- 
drawing the direct inducements to immigrate offered by individual 
States and by the United States. It must be that people do not 
realize the number and magnitude of these inducements, and, if 
this view of the case is the correct one, it becomes a duty to en- 
lighten them. 
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Fourteen States by their constitutions and one State by its 
declaration of rights explicitly give the right of suffrage to aliens 
who have legally declared their intention to become naturalized. 
The length of residence required to enable the declarer to vote is 
in eight of these States, one year; in five, six months; in one, 
four months and in one, three months. It follows that, in fifteen 
States an alien after a short residence may vote not only at all 
State elections proper, but at presidential elections, because the 
presidential electors are State officers, and at elections for mem- 
bers of the United States House of Representatives, because the 
constitution of the United States provides with regard to their 
election that “the electors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature.” 

In twelve of the fifteen States that give the right of suffrage 
to aliens, only native or naturalized citizens of the United States 
can hold the most important State officers such as those of Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Judge of a Court of Record, and 
Member of the Legislature ; but in the other three non-naturalized 
voters are eligible for every office in the State. 

So much for the political rights of aliens; now let those of 
naturalized citizens be briefly reviewed. The Constitution and 
laws of the United States place naturalized citizens on a political 
equality with native citizens, except, that the Constitution debars 
them from the office of President and requires a residence of 
several years after naturalization in the case of United States 
Senators and Representatives. The constitutions and laws of all 
the States are no less liberal. 

In the matter of civil rights too, the United States, and most 
of the States are much more generous to aliens than other coun- 
tries, and in particular the United States pre-emption laws give an 
alien the right to pre-empt land upon bare “ declaration of inten- 
tion” to become a citizen of the United States. 

It is folly to pass laws restricting immigration while continu- 
ng to make such bids for immigrants. The United States should 
permit only native citizens to pre-empt lands, and should render 
naturalized citizens ineligible for the offices of United States 
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Senator, Representative, Judge, or Minister. Then the naturaliza- 
tion laws themselves ought to be very much changed. The changes 
proposed in Mr. Oates’s bill are well enough so far as they go, 
but they do not go far enough. The term of residence required 
for naturalization should be increased to ten, fifteen or even 
twenty years, and naturalization papers should issue from United 
States courts only. Obviously to adopt Mr. Peffer’s plan and 
give to consular certificates the efficacy of “first paper” would 
be to make naturalization even more easy than it now is. 

As for the States they should not give any political rights 
whatever to persons who are neither native nor naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States, and they should render naturalized 
eitizens ineligible for the offices of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Judge of a Court of Record, or Member of the Legislature. 

In fine, and in brief, the immigration problem can only be 
solved by giving immigrants less privileges than they enjoy else- 
where, while making immigration to the United States more diffi- 
cult than immigration to other countries. 

SAMUEL Epes TURNER. 


Mr. Turner seems to us to grasp but imperfectly the guid- 
ing principle of American citizenship in his advice concerning 
the limitations proper to govern it. What we need always 
to remember is, that we are, and mean to be above all things 
a Democracy, that any measure tending to impair our Demo- 
cratic character and quality tends just so far to impair the 
proper character of our state and nation. We should be true 
to that and keep integrity sound on that, whatever else befall, if 
we would be safe and strong. Therefore, should we object to 
entertaining in our borders a large mass of foreign-born persons 
who are but imperfectly associated by exclusion from part cf the 
political rights of the rest of our people. Then they remain an 
inert and uninterested mass, not fully partaking of our national 
life, and being only encysted, as it were, like a tumor in the body 
politic. Now in a Democracy this isolation becomes at once a 
source of discontent and danger. It is a state out of which the 
socialist, anarchist, conspirator easily springs, and worse than 
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that, has a positive reason for springing, namely, a grievance 
which he can make something of, however well or ill founded. 
A Democracy is safe only as long as all its people are treated 
with one measure and all vitalized in the body politic. And the 
wisdom of our equality and liberality in this respect is fully 
justified in the fact that so far the immense immigration of 
foreigners of many nations has disappeared in the all dissolving 
bosom of Americanism among us like snowflakes ina river. 
Immigrants shed their old affinities as does a crab its shell, and 
expand under the influence of our generous laws into a larger 
and more capable humanity. The dangers we feared are found 
to be fantastic and spectral. They do not arise to plague us. 
And, this fundamental principle held fast, we at once are 
driven to seize the right principle respecting immigrants (as we 
elsewhere say), which is to see to it that bad persons are shut 
out. Anybody who isn't fit to become a citizen with all a 
citizen’s rights, isn’t fit to come here at all. We don’t want 
him, and he should be debarred because he is bad. Draw the 
lines of entrance tight and taut, but once in, let the foreigner 
become our citizen and work out his fortunes with the rest of 
us as best he can. Herein is good citizenship and Democracy. 
—{Ep.] 

















The Municipal League of Philadelphia. 


In recent times purely administrative problems are receiv- 
ing more and more attention from the student of politics. The 
earnest investigator finds in them a fruitful field for scientific re- 
search. The recognized leaders of thought are coming to ap- 
preciate the need of a re-adaptation of our ideas and methods to 
suit the new conditions of our political life. If we are to meet suc- 
cessfully, the difficulties of good government, the current of 
public opinion must be directed into newchannels. In the past, 
efforts at reform have been limited and spasmodic, however fre- 
quently recurring. The purpose of the reformers has been, in 
the main, to put a few good men in some of the offices, forgetful 
alike of the character of the office and the administrative methods 
necessarily followed. Such men have remained in office but a 
short time. No permanent political machinery was created. 
There has been lacking a fundamental folitical principle capable 
of wide application. Emphasis has been placed largely on 
moral considerations. 

The control of party machinery and the administration of 
government is a purely political problem. Nor is this problem 
by any means a simple one—particularly in our large cities. 
There the inhabitants must necessarily act together more fre- 
quently and over a wider field than is required of those living in 
small towns, or in rural districts. In a word, they require more 
government. Political liberty is secured, private property 
guarded, constitutional rights guaranteed, with greater difficulty. 
In addition to these ordinarily recognized duties of government. 
the city has other important and difficult duties to perform. 
Either directly, or through semi-public corporations, the munici- 
pality must provide good water, abundant ligh’ 1eans of rapid 
transit, together with sanitary and police regulations which shall 
secure health and safety to the densely crowded masses of our 
large cities. ‘“ Scientific knowledge, skilled labor, systematic 
organization, are all necessary for the conduct of the various 
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municipal departments.” To secure these is the problem of city 
government. Many are the attempts, public and private, organ- 
ized and isolated, which are being made, looking to its solution. 

There was recently formed in the city of Philadelphia an 
organization in which every social economist should take a 
direct personal interest. The movement is somewhat novel in 
its character. Its object is to seek the fundamental principle 
referred to, and to provide the necessary machinery for perma- 
nently securing honest, intelligent, pud/ic servants. 

In the first place it is distinctly municipal. The first plank 
in its platform is the absolute scparation of municipal politics from 
national and state politics. There is a growing sentiment “ that 
the administration of the affairs of our city is simply a business 
problem, in no way properly connected with or dependent upon 
the questions and principles which distinguish and underlie 
the national parties.” It is the purpose of the League to 
crystalize this public sentiment, and to make it effective in 
securing better streets, better water, better gas or electric lights, 
improved schools, means of rapid transit with equal facilities for 
all, a proper system of drainage, and other public necessities, 
In a sense, consequently, the League is non-partisan ; it is simply 
the party of good government, the one which insures simple ad- 
ministration and the adoption of enlightened methods and sound 
business principles. The most extreme partisans in national 
politics, be they Republicans, Democrats, or what not, can and 
do unite in promoting this enterprise. Its distinctive feature 
and its fundamental principle is the drawing of a sharp line be- 
tween municipal politics and those which relate to the estate 
and to the nation. Its members believe that there exist radical 
differences between these principles and policies and that better 
results can be obtained for both by separate organization. 

In the report of the commission of 1876, “appointed to 
devise a plan for government of cities in the State of New York,” 
three causes were assigned for the prevailing evils: 1st, Incom- 
petent and unfaithful governing boards and officers; 2nd, The 
introduction of the State and national politics into municipal 
affairs; 3rd, The assumption by the Legislature of the direct 
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control of local affairs. The League believes that the second of 
these is the most prominent difficulty in the way of good municipal 
government; that by removing it, the obstacles which the 
others present will be easily overcome. 

In the second place, the League proposes to pursue at first 
only an educational policy—to conduct an educational campaign. 
It hopes to demonstrate to the public the advantages to be de- 
rived by the absolute separation of national and State politics 
from municipal politics. This it will undertake by means of the 
publication of a series of tracts on municipal affairs and by brief 
talks by its members at the meetings of associations and organi- 
zations. The American Academy of Political and Social Science 
devoted the first scientific meeting of the year to the subjects con- 
nected with municipal government. Papers were read by mem- 
bers of the League, from which quotation has been made in 
this article, and these were earnestly discussed by a number of 
the gentlemen present. 

The first practical rule adopted by the League is that it will 
not endorse the candidate of any political party. Were the 
nominee of either the Republican or Democratic caucus the com- 
plete embodiment of the principles of the League, and his op- 
ponent directly the reverse, so that it was reasonably certain 
that all the members of the Association would vote that particu- 
lar ticket, still the rule of the League is that no official action 
shall be taken, neither in its central, nor in its ward Associations. 
It is only when its first and educational work is performed, that 
it will progress to a permanent party organization and nominate 
its own candidates. Its members recognize that parties are es- 
sential to good government. As Professor Morse has shown in 
the November number of the “ Annals” of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, PARTY is a distinctive part 
and performs an important function in the organization 
of the State—“ it educates and organizes public opinion and it 
administrates the government.” But the formation of new parties 
is both expensive and difficult. Only as a powerful public 
opinion is directed into new channels, cana party be organized 
which will supplant old parties by reason of its greater efficiency. 
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The lesson of earlier attempts at reform in municipal government 
would teach us the need of party organization; but there can be 
but two parties and the new political machinery will be necessary 
only when the public are convinced that municipal, must be sepa- 
rated from national politics—that »unicipal parties are essential 
to a good government in the muncipality. Few will deny that the 
use of national party machinery at present secures only indifferent 
and often decidedly pernicious results. Will a purely municipal 
party do more? The question ofthe success of the League evi- 
dently lies in the availability—the political efficiency, so to speak 
—of its fundamental idea. Should this become the public opinion 
of a goodly body of our citizens, Philadelphia would have supplied 
a political model for the country. The chief difficulty to be over- 
come is the apathy of the average citizen regarding local affairs. 
Developing an interest in these and securing separate attention 
for, and political action concerning municipal affairs, is the first, 
and, perhaps the most difficult task before the Association. The 
results of its efforts should be carefully watched by all those in- 


terested in good government. 
ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD. 


Many people are clamoring for a separation of municipal 
politics from national and State politics as asure method of re- 
forming municipal administrations. The great political organ- 
izations with their trained and effective machinery have pos- 
session of the field, and the rank and file of their voters will no 
more forsake them in municipal affairs than in other affairs. The 
effort to separate them by talk and exhortation will be as unavailing 
as one would be to prevent frosts by calling for a South wind, 
So is the cry for reform by electing a purer personel to the 
offices, in spite of the fact that Mayor Hewitt is visibly seen to be 
able to do no better in city administration than Mayor Grant 
or his predecessors. Doubtless, #% people would do better all 
round things would mend ; 7 all would turn saints, sinners would 
become scarce. But they just will not—and it is mere nervous 
waste to declaim about things on such suppositions. 

Municipal affairs can be better conducted only from the opera- 
tion of two causes. One is secular and slow, namely, the elevation 
of the people through the uplifting of increased wealth and multi- 
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plied wants, which will lead them to require better things of their 
officers. When required the things will come. 

The second cause, more rapid in its action because more 
direct, is the invention of better administrative machinery, such as 
for instance that of the City Improvement Society, which provides 
means for every citizen to make his demand that his own street 
and ward shall be better taken care of than it is, and every breach 
of city ordinances noticed and blamed. Its motto “ Enforce the 
Laws” is one kind of fly wheel of progress, and its intention to 
make every citizen a co-partner in administration furnishes a 
machinery competent to effect a change. Let such an agency be 
well supported, and it will make no difference who is in office. 
He will be required to enforce the laws, and the laws are already 
good enough to give any city all it desires. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s well intentioned crusade (in which he deserts 
the gospel for the law) has this practical merit; that it calls for 
the enforcement of the laws. But he falls into the usual error of 
thinking that a change in the personel of city government would 
reach to the bottom of the evils he complains of. Whereas what 


he needs is a new mechanic, device, or organization, which shall 
make it easy for citizens themselves to enforce the laws, not so 


much through the slow and time-consuming methods of the 
courts, as through a perpetual insistency of the private citizen 
directed to the headquarters of government. Only, the difficulty 
of moral reforms through machinery is far greater than that of 
material reforms, since morality requires for its improvement the 
uplifting of the whole community, as we said, through the in- 
crease of wealth and its consequent demands. As things are, Dr. 
Parkhurst fails to see that his main obstacle arises from the fact 
that too many people would secretly oppose the reforms he 
wishes, simply because they do not want them, which makes his 
cause desperate. But municipal government can always be im. 
proved by new devices like the health board, the cruelty to 
children’s society, and other things that bring the citizen into 
active co-operation with the powers that be, whoever such powers 
may happen to be, while all efforts to separate municipal and State 
politics, or to get citizens to primary meetings, or elect saints to 
rule sinners, will be but blowing in the teeth of the wind—Eb. 

















Industrial Notes. 


THREE hundred union paper-hangers of St. Louis struck 
for pay for work by the piece. 


STRIKES among the workmen on the World’s Fair Build- 
ing in Chicago are of daily occurrence. 


THE strike of the 800 employees of Selz, Schwab & Co., 
Chicago, was inaugurated for the purpose of securing higher 
wages. 


THREE hundred employees in the steel department of 
Wheeler’s shipyard struck because one of their number was 
discharged. 


In the 10,112 factories visited last year there were 
employed 422,070 persons of which 17,497 were children 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 


DurING II months in 1891, we exported to China 76,000,- 
000 yards of cotton cloth. In the corresponding period in 1890 
China took only 27,000,000. 


THE past year was an exceptional one in the India-rubber 
industries of the United States. The increase in 1891 over the 
average value of imports of five years is $4,056,972,00. 


In consequence of the strike of about 400,000 miners in 
Great Britain, 200,000 men in other industries were thrown out 
of employment. Such is the interdependence of modern industry. 


A BILL to exclude political influence in the employment of 
laborers under the authority of the United States has been 
agreed upon by the House Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 


Tue Presidential election of 1892 will be held throughout 
a domain under the sole sovereignty of citizenship larger than 
at any previous election recorded in history. Long live the 
Republic! 

One of the characteristics of civilization is its demand for 
artistic productions. It is found everywhere and in every 
thing. Modern inclination is to get away from the rough and 
rude conditions of previous days. 
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Osjects of the Brooklyn Ethical Association are the scien- 
tific study of ethics, politics, economics, sociology, religion and 
philosophy, and also of physics and biology as related thereto. 

THE movement of the Durham miners (90,000) March 
10th, was not only a part of a general plan to stop work, but 
also included a strke against a 10 per cent. reduction of wages. 

Tue Labor Organizations in Paris have adopted resolutions 
threatening to boycott employers who refuse to treat their ani- 
mals humanely. Another evidence of the good influence of 
Labor Organizations. 

A JoINT committee of the recent Industrial Conference at St. 
Louis and the People’s, met in St. Louis and called a National 
Convention, to meet in Omaha, Neb., July 4th, to nominate can- 
didates for president and vice-president. 

A SUCCESSFUL cotton merchant of Georgia advises his 
co-workers to “ raise everything for man and beast at home,” to 
live within their income and “abandon the credit system” and 
all will go well. He prefers parsimony to profits. 

SAMUEL GompERS, President of the American Federation ot 
Labor, has issued a circular to the central organization in the 
State, calling attention to a bill introduced in the Legislature re- 
pealing certain portions of the Saturday half-holiday law. 

Cot. HILt, President of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, London, thinks the political and commercial complications 
in South America and the McKinley bill in the United States 
are responsible for the $4,750,000 decrease in exports and im- 
ports during the last year. 

Ir is reported that the Central Committee of the Socialistic 
Labor party has sent out invitations for a conference to arrange 
for an eight hour demonstration on May Ist. As the demon- 
strations all over Europe and here will take place on Sunday 
they are expected to be very large. 

TueE leading members of the Silk Workers Union, according 
to the “ Guardian,” say that serious strikes at the mills in Pater- 
son will never again occur during the present generation, both 
the employers and the employed having dearned the folly ot 
going to war when there is another way to maintain peace. 

PRESIDENT Harrison issued a proclamation March 15th 
declaring the higher rate of duties under the reciprocity clause 
of the tariff act in force in products for Columbia, Hayti and 
Venezuela, and the same day President Carnot signed the Com- 
mercial Convention between France and the United States. 
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Tue Mason Builders’ Association and the Stone Masons’ 
Union have agreed for 1892 that nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s work for five days in a week, and eight hours on Satur- 
day ; that 42 cents shall be the rate of wages for regular work 
and 62 cents for all overtime. 


ABANDONED farms in the Western part of Kansas are being 
purchased “for a song” by settlers in the Eastern part ot 
Missouri who take with them the means the lack of which 
proved the ruin of their predecessors. It has been proven that 
those who are skilled in agriculture, are patient and frugal, and 
possessed of a little means, can prosper and grow rich in that 
great American desert. 


MEN of science and practical farmers are deeply interested 
in the new industry in Nebraska of making sugar from beets. 
There is no reason why this country should not manufacture 
all her own sugar and keep at home the $130,000,000 that is 
annually expended for the imported article. America has the 
capital, land and climate to make her the greatest sugar pro- 
ducing country in the world. 


Tue law requiring seats to be supplied for the use of 
women is obeyed in manufacturing establishments while it is 
openly and notoriously violated in nearly every retail store in 
the State. This report gives in details all the alterations 
required to be made in each factory or workshop. Those 
interested in better sanitary conditions in cities, and in the 
employment of women and children, and improving the con- 
ditions under which they toil, will find valuable information in 
the report. 


GENERAL WALKER suggests, as one way of improving the 
class of immigration to this country, that the Government 
should impose a tax of $100 on each immigrant. This strikes 
the hearts of the London shipowners and immigrant agents 
with dismay. It is thought the first result of the changed order 
of things will be to drive into England all the streams of help- 
less pauperism now centered upon the United States and the 
British shores. The feeling in England grows stronger every 
day in favor of placing restriction upon the incoming of unde- 
sirable immigrants. Congress has no more important or imper- 
ative duty to discharge than that of wisely and justly regulating 
immigration. 
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Tue oldest match industry is in Sweden. In twenty-five 
years the export trade of Sweden in modern matches increased 
to 1,000,000,000 hoxes a year. There are in Europe about 
5,000 factories and they yearly produce matches valued at 
$10,000,000. 

THE protective tariff system seeks to find the working 
classes in this country constant employment at good wages in 
preference to the workers of other countries, and this it has in 
a very great measure accomplished. For, in no other country 
on the globe are wage earners as a rule rewarded for their labor 
as well as workers in this country, especially where mechanical 
skill is required. 

TueE pants-makers say that their wages vary from $4 to $8 
a week and that their hours of labor from thirteen to sixteen a 
day. The work is first given by manufacturers to contractors, 
who in turn give it out to the workmen who will do it cheapest. 
500 members struck against contractors furnishing work to any 
operators unless they were skilled and members of the pants- 
makers’ Union No. 1. These men also insist on a reduction of 
hours and an advance of 15 per cent. in wages. 


THE recommendations made in the sixth annual report of 
the factory inspectors’ for bettering the condition of women and 
children include the following : 

That children under the age of 14 years be prohibited from 
employment in mercantile houses, telegraph and messenger 
service. 

That the hours of labor of women under 21 years and 
youths under 18 years of age employed in mercantile houses be 
restricted to sixty per week. 

That the women deputy factory inspectors be authorized 
to enforce the law requiring seats for the use of females em- 
ployed in mercantile houses. 





Women’s INDUSTRIES. 

A woman in Oregon has worked twenty years at stone cut- 
ting. 

THERE are 4,500 women in England who make a living by 
typesetting. 

THE experiment of matrons at police stations in Baltimore 
has proved successful. 

Tue number of post-mistresses in the United States in the 
beginning of this year was 6,335. 
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Two police matrons are to be appointed for Brooklyn. 
They will receive a salary of $800 a year. 


THE municipal authorities of St. Petersburg have voted a 
yearly grant of $7,500 to be used in promoting the medical edu- 
cation of women in that city. 


Tue University of St. Andrews, the oldest in Scotland, has 
decided to open to women the University’s departments of 
theology, arts and sciences. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., has a woman real estate dealer, Miss 
Grace Thomas, who is said to be very successful in that business. 
She also rents houses and collects rents. 


CraRA RAFALL’s letters representing the modern woman’s long- 
ing for development, and a desire for freedom, were the beginning 
of the agitation of the Woman Question in Norway. 


Tue New York Association of Working Girls’ Clubs has 
twenty different societies with a membership of 2,500. Seven 
societies rent an entire house, twelve rent rooms and one owns 
its house. 

Mrs. Cuartes D. Haines, of Kinderhook, N. Y., is the execu- 
tive head of the Hamilton & Kingston Railroad, and Mrs. Hattie 
M. Kimball is president of the Pennsboro & Harrisville Railroad 
Company. 

At Wilmington, Del., Miss Mabel Dunlap, a graduate of 
the Philadelphia School of Design, with five other women has 
been commissioned to decorate the interiors of palace Cars. 
This is a new field of labor opened for women designers. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 1s the recipient of $40,000 from the estate 
of Miss Julia Dickenson of Michigan. One half of the fund is 
to be distributed for the endowment of the chair of a lady princi- 
pal, and the remainder for the department of physical culture for 
women. 

On March ioth the National Chamber of Deputies adopted 
a proposal giving to women the right to vote in elections for 
members of Councils of Prud’homme (trades-councils) but 
rejected a motion making women eligible as members of these 
councils. 

Tue Traveller’s Aid Society extends protection to girls of 
all nationalities who leave their homes in search of employment 
or otherwise. Nearly all the societies for the care of girls, what- 
ever may be their denomination, are represented on the society's 
committee. 
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WomankInD has lost one of its most respected and truest 
friends in the death of Miss Clough, the Principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. No woman has ever done so much for the 
higher education of her sex, as the picturesque white-haired lady. 
One of her pupils was Mrs. Humphrey Ward, author of Robert 
Elsmere and David Grieve. 


Mrs. Burnett, the author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” has 
just returned from Europe. On the eve of her departure from 
London she presented to the Drury Lane Boy’s Club a reading 
room and library as a memorial to her son, the original Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. The club is composed of very poor boys and 
is situated in the most miserable part of London. 


In the college career, English women are showing a marked 
superiority over American women by taking prizes and attaining 
marked intellectual distinction. It is claimed that their scholastic 
advantages are no greater than those furnished here, but the 
women have much better physique, more normal nervous sys- 
tems, and consequently greater power of endurance. 


THE widening of the field of woman’s work has the effect of 
increasing their interest in questions of education, employment 
and of making for themselves a place in the world. This is 
shown by a comparison of the latest index of the British Museum 
with the one made five years before. Works on the social posi- 
tion of women increased from 54 to 72; on the education of 
women from 18 to 25; on employments of women from Ig to 
27. Dress reform, on the contrary, decreased from 17 to 4, and 
works on dress, needlework, etc., from 78 to 64. 


One of the most important movements as yet made in this 
country for the highest education of women is, that the graduate 
courses in Yale College, with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
will be open without distinction of sex after the next academical 
year. In this new advance Yale is not making any hazardous 
experiments. She is simply following the line of development 
pursued in the great English universities with satisfactory results. 














Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is invited, 
but all communications whether conveying facts expressing opinions 
or asking questions, either for private use or for publication, must 
bear the writer’s full name and address. And when answers are 
desired other than through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, 
communications must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed in 
unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for intelli- 
gent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well digested 
opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to themselves the 
right to criticise freely all views presented in signed articles whether 
invited or not. 





WE HAVE PUBLISHED the opinions of several leading states- 
men on the Silver question in this number, and added an article 
giving our own views on the subject. We commend the matter 
to our readers since the subject is one not to be surpassed for 
importance. 

MapaMe Apa, writing on the new manner of French 
girls, shows a natural regret at the rapid adoption of American 
liberty and manners for them as tending towards many new and 
undesirable characteristics. She is not unwise enough to set 
her face against the movement, seeing that it is inevitable, but 
like a bird brought up in a cage, she fears to fly abroad into the 
open. She might be reassured seeing that the great multitude 
of American girls get along quite well without French restric- 
tions, and show themselves superior to such a degree as by 
their mere presence in small numbers in France to have made 
the French covetous of their superiorities. _ Hence arises the 


movement which is destined to alter profoundly the whole 
French social structure and to carry off much of its artifice, 


frivolity and narrow-mindedness. Any change towards nature 
is always disturbing to an aristocratic society, and especially to 
its women who are the native home of conservatism. They are 
the last retreat of losing causes, exploded principles, mythical 
beliefs, and compassionate and unprofitable ventures. But they 
too are changing and the result is beginning to appear. 
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The truth is, we have developed a new type of girl as dis- 
tinctly superior to any former production as any modern race- 
horse is to the hack of earlier times. Our girl is self-reliant and 
self-protecting, able to mould her own career, and to guard her 
person and dignity, and being quite free from any mental sens- 
uality, she goes into the world at all times and hours, makes 
excursions round the earth, penetrates the depths of Africa, and 
generally demeans herself like a reasonable creature competent 
to many other things besides being the pet and plaything of 
man, and the mother of his children. She is now adding to the 


productive forces of society and increasing the general wealth. 
She adds to art, science and literature, and invents new indus- 


tries; she adds to the rude masculine world already existing a 
new feminine world full of luxury, comfort, refinement and 
pleasure, as much better than the mere male world of force, 
energy and accomplishment, as life in the city is better than life 
in the country, and as mixed society is better than a club. We 
are all beneficiaries of the new state of things—the new feminine 
creations, and have reason to urge on the further development 
of the feminine world by every means in our power because of 
the comfort and pleasure it is sure to add to all of us. 


The cloistered French girl will give way to a breezy human 
creature fond of out of doors and ready for the business and 


pleasure of the life, and ready to join in the movement of society 
with a quick brain and distinctly modifying impulses. France 
will gain by the loss of a doll-like training anda child-like 
product, and the substitution for that ofa reasonable and reason- 
ing being. 


CONGRESSMAN HarTER, speaking on the tariff, comes out in 
favor of direct as opposed to indirect taxation. This is a favor- 
ite position of Free-Traders and of many others, proceeding on 
the idea that it is better to have taxes felt acutely, so that 
taxation, which is regarded as a necessary evil, shall be kept at 
the lowest possible rate. Perhaps Mr. Harter has never seen 
that taxes, well-spent, are among the best spent moneys of the 
community, and that a low tax rate is a mark of low civilization, 
mal-administration and general inefficiency. Direct taxes are 
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of course the most vexatious of all taxes and the most naturally 
resisted, as one can see by the way in which personal taxes are 
evaded. No one who had the public advance in his mind 
rather than the tax rate, would be willing to impoverish the first 
in order to abate the second. For, after all, the public advance 
is the main consideration and redounds most to welfare. If it 
is expensive, that is no drawback, for wealth serves the commun- 
ity in no way except in use, and no use is more profitable than 
good public use. The Democratic theory of taxes reduced to 
their lowest terms puts the means of life before the ends of life— 
Economy before Economics, as the New York Sun says, and 
parsimony before profit. The difference between the Republican 
theory of spending what the public service requires and the 
Democratic theory of spending as little as possible, is in fact 
typified in the difference between Washington as it was before 
the war—a squalid country city of no beauty or impressive- 
ness, and the present Washington full of palaces and fine public 
buildings, and the center of a great and interesting society. 
Direct taxes are also objectionable as falling on fewer persons 
than indirect. The latter are spread abroad widely over the 
community, and so equalized to the general wealth of society. 
And anyway where would Mr. Harter put his taxation to make 
it direct ? 


THE OUTBREAK of anarchists and dynamiters in Paris is one 
of those retrograde movements to which society is exposed 
when it leaves its iower classes unenlightened as to the true 
method of advance for all people. These persons do not of 
course realize that the greater the poverty of the general com- 
munity, the less would be their own personal share of the goods 
there were going. They do not realize in any way that the 
recrudescense of violence in communities only tends to lessen 
their productive energies, and so lessen the portion of eachin 
the general distribution. They do not probably reason at all 
except to the extent of saying that if they are not rich no one 
else shall be, and they probably would prefer the general 
poverty of a Tartar horde to the inequalities of a civilized com- 
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munity, even though the poor of the latter were really better 
off than the wealthiest of the horde. It is inequality that galls 
and not actual need and distress from want. This is one of the 
inevitable incidents of a progressive society, that those who 
advance faster shall be envied and disliked by those who 
advance slowly. It is of course the poorest and most unnatural 
method of increasing the comforts of each to diminish existing 
property, but these men are looking out to increase their own 
comfort at the expense of anybody. If they were not to fail in 
their efforts everybody would be worse off, but of course in an 
organized society they must fail. In fact anarchists are the 
enemies of society and have no legitimate place in civilization. 


THE COMMONWEALTH Cus had a discussion lately on com- 
pulsory voting, which resulted in the gratifying disclosure that so 
large a percentage of our voters vote regularly that it would add 
little to the number if voting were made compulsory and effectively 
so. Seeing what difficulty European nations have to get their 
voters to the polls on account of the languid interest generally 
felt in governmental matters, this is a matter for congratulation 
with us. It would, however, be certain that a richer common 
people, as ours are, would take more interest in their government 
than a poorer people would. Their property interest becomes larger 
and their capacity for affairs increased by the rise in their standard 
of living, and no amount even of forcible repression could prevent 
them from feeling and showing their increased desire for a govern- 
ment to suit them. Herein is to be found the key to the failure 
of many revolutionary movements which were made in behalf of a 
poor population, which had not enough at stake in affairs to 
make it worth fighting for or thinking about. Then of course 
the fire of feeling caused by kindling words burns out rapidly 
and having no serious issues to feed its flames turns to ashes. A 
poor people have far more pressing needs to attend to than 
those of politics and are repressed by the drudgery of their daily 
wants. And peoples’ votes are never worth having who have to 
be driven to the polls. This view is borne out by our own his- 
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tory, which shows a steady increase in the number of votes cast 
to the number of the population with the increase of general well 
being; and how much more our citizens now attend to their 
civic duties than did their fathers, and in fact are superior in many 
other respects, contrary to the general opinion. 


JourNALISTIC Economics are very peculiar. Only a short 
time ago the New York Sux was vigorously advocating Free 
Silver. It was very severe on Roger Q. Mills because that gen- 
tleman deserted the Free Silver position when he saw it was be- 
coming unpopular, and for months it pursued Mr. Cleveland 
because he was silent. And now that the Bland Bill is defeated, 
the Suz itself has deserted the cause,and says: “For our part we 
do not care a plugged penny whether a Democrat is for or 
against the Bland Bill. We are ready to submit to the will of the 
majority, but we should as soon think of quarreling with a 
Democrat because his views about the currency don’t agree with 
ours, as of quarreling with him about the color of his hair or 
or the best way to remove warts.” Are we to understand, then, 
that the Suz does not “care a plugged penny” about a sound 
system of currency, and will support any proposition that will 
help the Democrats to power? Is the public to understand that 
when it advocates Free Silver, abuses the Republicans for having 
a surplus in the Treasury, rages against the billion dollar Con- 
gress, praises Hill and denounces Reed and the Force Bill, that 
it does not “care a plugged penny” about those subjects, and 
that its only motive in being for or against any of the propositions 
is its immediate effect upon the chance of electing a Democratic 
President? Ifthis is the Sun's position on economics and public 
policy, its heated special pleadings may be correctly estimated at 
their proper value. When in the future it rails about extrava- 
gance, advocates Free Silver, denounces Mills and Reed, and ex- 
tolls Tammany, the voters may know that it does not “care a 
plugged penny” about these things, and that its praise or con- 
demnation is merely partisan froth. But what a ditch is this to 
walk into unconcerned ! 
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Le Devoir, a socialistic and excellent French magazine, gives 
us a story of an apostle of teetotalism and friend of the working 
classes who went to visit a factory with a companion and spent a 
couple of hours in going through its departments. He breathed 
the bad air contaminated with various vapors of wool and acids and 
oil and human beings, air too hot and close for that length of 
time, and coming out oppressed and de-oxygenated, said sud- 
denly to his friend, “ Isn’t there a place somewhere about where 
we could get a glass of beer? All his theories vanished before 
the facts of the case. And while beer or whiskey is but a poor 
remedy for a bad state of things, he made it evident that the way 
to prevent indulgence in drink was to better the conditions of pro- 
duction and prevent stimulation by preventing the exhaustion, 
which feels the need of it. Here indeed isthe proper point of 
attack for our temperance friends—not to pass prohibitory laws 
nor to exhort and tirade, but to look into the conditions of life 
of the masses and raise them to a level where drink will cease to 
be a temptation. Great headway has already has been made in 
this direction indeed by the economic advance of the century. 
The increased wealth of the masses has undercut and destroyed 
the drinking habit in large numbers. It is this fact which makes 
a prohibition party possible, according to a self-acting law of 
society, that when an evil is disappearing it is attacked with most 
vigor. The prohibitionists stand as a symbol of an advance made 
by other things more than by their efforts—and those other things, 
namely, increasing standards of living and desire for luxuries made 
possible by improved machinery, will go on to diminish intemper- 
ance far more rapidly than a political party or a statute law could 
do it. We have recommended good people to observe that a 
factory was better to relieve poverty than a charity organization ; 
we have recommended the church to notice that a railway through 
a heathen country civilizes and christianizes more rapidly than a 
missionary ; we now recommend our total abstinence friends to 
notice that high wages, which bring better homes, are better in- 
centives to temperance than tracts, lectures and laws. In truth 
sociology is the mother science of advance. All reforms and 
improvements lie incubating in the egg of improved material con- 
ditions resulting from increased wealth. 
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Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON struggles very hard to give the world 
something new in economics. His latest attempt is to furnish a 
“ Principle of Free-Trade” by quoting dictionary definitions and 
high court decisions, thus : 

“ A principle is ‘a settled law or rule of action.’ The prin- 
ciple on which the nation is founded is that of liberty. The con- 
stitution assures to every citizen the right of ‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ Liberty is ‘the state of a free man.’ To 
be free is to be ‘rid of that which confines, limits, embarrasses, 
oppresses and the like.’ ‘ Liberty in its broad sense is the right 
of one to use his faculties in all lawful ways; to live and to work 
where he will, to earn his livelihood in any lawful calling, and to 
pursue any lawful trade or vocation.’ Trade is ‘the act or busi- 
ness of exchanging commodities by barter’ or of ‘ buying or sell- 
ing for money.’ Free-Trade is therefore ‘the buying and selling 
of commodities’ without being subject to acts which ‘ confine, 
limit, embarrass or oppress.’ 

In the exercise of Free-Trade the citizen is entitled to pro- 
tection which is ‘ preservation from loss, injury or annoyance’ in 
his undertaking to ‘earn his livelihood in any lawful calling and 
to pursue any lawful vocation. . . . The Supreme Court 
having rendered a decision that ‘to lay the hand of the govern- 
ment on the property ofthe citizen and with the other bestow it 
upon favored individuals to aid private enterprises is none the 
less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is 
called taxation.’” 

It will be observed that Mr. Atkinson confounds economic 
law with statute law. We supposed that he had outlived the 
fallacy that economic principle in any way depended upon 
statutory enactments. Of course, everybody has the right to 
“earn his livelihood in any /awful calling, and to pursue any 
lawful trade or vocation.” There is nothing peculiar to Free 
Trade in that. A person can import commodities freely when it 
is lawful to do so, but when it is legal to impose a tax, to 
bring the same goods into the country without such duty is 
unlawful. To attempt to discuss an economic principle on the 
basis of high court decisions, is to join the ranks of the socialists 
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and assume that everything can be fixed by statute law. We 
would suggest to Mr. Atkinson that if he is going to say 
anything on economics that is worth saying, he will have to reverse 
his whole mode of thinking, and instead of taking statute law as 
the basis of economic principle, he must take economic principle 
as the basis upon which statute law should rest. We can make 
and unmake statute law, we can make and unmake constitutions, 
we can make and unmake forms of government, but we cannot 
alter by a hair the economic principle which determines the price 
of commodities or the rate of wages. In short, economic princi- 
ple no more depends upon dictionary definitions and statute law, 
than the movement of the earth depends upon Mr. Atkinson’s 
notions of Free Trade. It is a pity to see aman like Mr. 
Atkinson, who in some lines actually does good work, laboring 
under such an obvious delusion as to think that he can construct 
a sound economic doctrine from legal decisions, which are fre- 
quently as contrary to economic law as light is to darkness. 





